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By JAMES DOYLE 

Star Staff Writer 

Early in KS3 a group includ- 
ing former officials of Ins Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the 
State Department soiled down 
after dinner at the Harold Pratt 
House, on New York’s Avenue, 
to discuss some of the CIA’s 
problems. 

A record of heir conversa- 
tion shows that the particular 
concern of the group that night 
was how to provide a deeper 
cover for Americans gathering 
information by “using non- 
governmental organizations as 
fronts. 

, The participants were mem- 
bers and guests of the presti- 
■ gious Council cn Foreign Dela- 
tions, men who seem to direct 
foreign policy from within and 
without the government on a 
permanent basis, and publishers 
of “Foreign Affairs,” the quar- 
terly bible of American diploma- 
cy. ■ • 

A record of the discussion at 
the council’s headquarters on 
that evening, Jan. S, 1063, has 
been circulated to some newspa- 
pers by a giQup of self-styled 
radical scholars based in Cam- 
bridge. 

It portrays with some new de- 
lails.-fhc structure and the style 
of the American intelligence 
community. The document is 
'timely in the wake of events last 
week in London, where 105 
members of the Soviet commu- 
nity there, including employes 
from the Soviet embassy, trade 
delegation, tourist agency, Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank and Aeroflot 
Airline were uncovered as espio- 
nage agents, and banned from 
•the country without replace- 
ments. 

. It was a fear of just such an 
incident, apparently, that domi- 
nated the conversation at Pratt 
House that night. 

Tlu U.S. “employes” whose 

cover constantly is endangered, 
the participants felt, are those 
who work in the American Em- 
bassies, trade delegations, and 
other U.S. agencies in countries 
around the world. 

Richard Bissel, a former depu- 
ty director of the CIA who left 
/ the agency after the Bay of Pigs 
debacle, led the discussion. Ac- 
cording to the record made 
available to The ’Star; he told his 
council colleagues 


agents “need to operate under 
deeper cover.” 

Bissel recounted ruefully the 
uproar ever the CIA’s exposed 

funding of the National Student /-es. 

Association’s overseas activities . An muclenhimd former State 
and said, “The CIA interface Department official -responded- 


and ttiat of a. staff member in- 
volved through his career in 
many operations, and well in- 
. formed of the agency’s capabili- 


with various private groups, me- 
cluding business and student 
groups, must be remedied.” 

He noted that the problems ci 
American spies overseas “is fre- 
quently a problem of the State 
Department.” 

“It tends to be true that local 
allies find themselves dealing al- 
ways with an American and an 
official American— since the 
cover is almost invariably as a 
U.S. government employe,” Bis- 
se! is reported to have said. 

' “There are powerful reasons 
for tins practice, and it will al- 
ways be desirable to have some 
CIA personnel housed in the em- 
bassy compound, if only for lo- 
cal ‘command post’ and commu- 
nications requirements. 

“Nonetheless, it is possible 
and desirable, although difficult 
and time-consuming, lo build 
overseas an apparatus of unoffi- 
cial cover,” Bissel is quoted as' 
saying. 

“This would require the use or. 
■ creation of private organiza- 
tions, many of the personnel of 
which would be non-U. S. nation- 
als, with freer entry into the; 
local society and less implica-J 
tion for the official U.S. pos- 
ture.” 

Use Noii-Ani Orleans 

Bissel said that the United 
States needed to increase its use 
of non-Americans for espionage 
“with an effort at indoctrination 
and training: they should be en- 
couraged lo develop a second 
loyalty, more or less compara- 
ble to that of the American 

staff.”- 

He added that as intelligence 
efforts shifted more toward Lat- 
in America., Asia and Africa, 
“the conduct of U.S. nationals is 
likely to be increasingly circum- 
; scribed. The primary change 
i recommended would be to build 
I up a system of unofficial cover. 

. The CLA might be able to 
make use of non-nationals as 
‘career agents’, that is with a 
.status midway between that for 
the classical agent used in a 


.U'w’JlS VI lllfS V-U-i a Ui-C UJ. 

redly, independent opera- / 
such as “Radio Free Eu- 


to Bissel that he agreed with tit 
need to change covers, noting 
that “the initial agreement be- 
tween the agency and State was 
intended to be 'temporary*, but 
nothing endures like the ephem- 
eral.” • , 

Another participant noted that 
very little attention was paid to 
revelations of the CIA’s use of 
suppos 
lions so 

rope.” he added, “One might 
conclude that the public is not 
likely to be concerned by the 
penetration of oversees -institu- 
tions, at least not nearly so 
much as by tire penetration of 
U.S. institutions.” 

This participant was -quoted as- 
saying, “The public doesn’t 
[think it’s right; they don’t know 
where it ends; they take a look 
’at. their neighbors.” Than he 
asked whether “this suggested 
expansion in use of private- insti- 
tutions should include those in 
the United States, or U.S. insti- 
tutions operating overseas?” 

In response, clear distinctions 
were reportedly made between 
operating in .tiro United States 
and abroad, and the suggestion 
was made by bissell, “One 
might want CIA to expand its 
use of private U.S. corporations, 
! but for objectives outside the 
United States.” 

Fluid Demands Rise 

. The record of the discussion 
did not link comment and au- 


"were supported through CIA 
conduits, but now they ask for 
more assistance than before. So, 
our expectations to the contrary, 
there has been no damage.” 

Those present and taking part 
in the discussion included men 
who' have journeyed back and 
forth between government and 
corporate work, most of whom 
have remained near the center 
of the foreign policy establish- 
ment. 

They included Bissell, now an 
executive with United Aircraft 
Corp. in Hartford, Conn.; former 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon; former CIA director Allen 
Dulles; Robert Amory Jr., a for- 
mer deputy director of the CIA; 
Meyer Bernstein, director of in- 
ternational affairs for the United 
Steelworkers of America; col- 
umnist Joseph Kraft; former 
White Blouse aide Theodore So- 
rensen of Kennedy and Johnson 
days; and Philip Quigg, recently 
resigned as managing editor of 
Foreign Affairs. 

I Facsimile copies of the discus-; 
sion" summary have been circu- 
lated by “The Africa Research 
Group,” a dozen young scholars 
in- Cambridge who take a radical 
dissenting view of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Reached at his home, Biscll 
\ confirmed the authenticity of the 
document. 

He noted that in the discussion 
that night in New York, he had 
begun by saying that agent espi- 
onage was the least valuable of 
•three main CIA missions, behind 
reconnaisance and electronic in- 
itelligence, tne two areas where 
pent. 


x/ 


STATINTL 




,, , , ... . “ ar ‘d au- [most CIA money is sr 

thor, but did give a general m- 

dentifieation of the men present. 

There also was a diligent rernc- 
( val from the authorized report- 
er's transcript of all specific ref- 
jercnces of agents, incidents and 
[the like, with one noticeable 
lapse. 

In a discussion of the effect of 
revelations that the CIA was fi- 
nancing U.S. labor union activi- 
ties abroad, it was 'noted that 
these disclosures had simply in- 
creased the demand for such 
jfunds from overseas Labor 
groups. 
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By Crocker Snow Jr. 

Globe Stair . .. •- 

The written report of a confiden- 
tial discussion about Central intelli- 
gence Agency .operations held in 
1968, a year after the public contro- 
versy over agency involvement with 
the National Student Assn., shows, 
the CIA was anxious to establish new 
contacts with other student groups, 
foundations, universities, labor orga- 
nizations and corporations for its 
overseas work. 

The discussion was held in Janu- 
ary 1963 among ranking government 
' officials and former officials, indu’d- ■ 
ing several former CIA officers, 
/ under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations ini New York. 

Though no- direct quotes are at- 
tributed in the report, the opihion 
^ was stated by the discussion leader, 
Richard M. Bissell Jr., formerly a 
deputy director of the CIA, that: “If 
the agency is to be effective, it will 
have to make use of private .institu- 
tions on an expanding scale, though 
these relations which have ‘blown’ 
cannot be resurrected.” • 

The discussion also referred to the 
continued utility cf labor groups and 
American corporations to CIA opera- 
tions. No such groups or corporations 
are. named. 

The written report, like others 
sponsored by the council, is consid- 
ered by the participants as “confi- 
dential” and “completely off the rec- 
ord.” .. 

The document is being circulated 
by the Africa Research Group, a. 
small, radically oriented organization 
headquartered in Cambridge, because 
“it offers a still-relevant primer on 
the theory and practice of CIA ma- 
nipulations.” 

Portions of the document 
are scheduled to appear 
today in the “University 


The • document reflects 
individual, assessments of 
the CIA by those present. 

The report includes a num- 
ber of general statements: 

— The two elements of 
CIA activity, “intelligence 
collection” and “covert ac- 
tion” (or “intervention”) 
are not separated within 
the agency but are consid- 
ered to "overlap and intern 
act.” . 

—The focus of classical 
espionage in Europe and 
other developed parts of 
the world had shifted 
"toward targets in the un- 
derdeveloped world." 

—Due to the clear juris- 
dictional boundary be-/p ia ve been 
tween the CIA and FBI, the action.” 


during the ’50s 
provided “limit* 
but dramatic re: 
flights were late 
of the cancell 
scheduled sumr. 
between Presic 
bower and 1 
.after Francis G 
was shot down 
sia.) 

“After five d 
flights were 
from the Ru; 
these operation 
highly secret- in 
States, and wit! 


son,” reads the 
these overflight 
‘leaked’ to the 
press, the US 
fore 




intelligence agency was 
“adverse to surveillance of 
US citizens overseas (even 
when specifically request- 
ed) and adverse to operat- 
ing against targets in -the 
United States, except for- 
eigners here as transients.” 

— The acquisition of a 
secret speech by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev in February 1355 was 
a classic example of the po- 
litical use of secretly ac- 
quired intelligence. The 
State Department released 
the text which, according 
to cue participant, prompt- 
ed “the beginning of the 
split in the Communist 
movement.” Since this 
speech had been specifical- 
ly targeted before ac- 
quired, the results meant to 
this participant that “if you 
get a precise target and go 
after it,’ you ..can change 
history." 

— “Penetration,”; by es- 
tablishing personal rela- 
tionships with .individuals 
rather than simply hiring 
them, was regarded as 
especially useful in the un- 
derdeveloped -world. The 
statement * is made that 
“covert intervention (in 
the underdeveloped world) 
is usually designed to oper- 
ate on the internal power 
balance, often with a fairly 
short-term objective.” 

-The reconnaissance of 


The meeting 
was not to cons: 
CIA missions so 
characterize gc 
cepls and proci 
discussion was 1 
of a council sit 
“Intelligence a: 
Policy.” * 

The chairm; 
meeting was • 
Dillon, an i n v 
b.anker who h? 



•^-OVVTCU TIT 


Washington as undersecre- 
tary of State and Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

Twenty persons were 
listed as attending includ- 
ing prominent former off i- 


* a n«— vtecuvrrcnv - znvruaca- 

the statement that “it is 
notably true of the subsi- 
dies to student, labor and 
cultural groups that have' 
recently been publicized 
that the agency’s objective 
was never to control their, 
cials and educators like activities, only occasionally 
Harry Howe Ransom. ofVto point them in a parlicu- 
Vandc-rbilt University ! and lar direction, but primarily 
David B. Truman, presi- to enlarge them and render 
dent of Mt. Holyoke Col- them more effective.” 

ICFG. * - . • 

° * Jn an article in the Sat- 

The list ‘included Allen ywday Evening Post in May 
W. Dulles, former director 1967, Thomas Braden, who 
of the CIA, and Robert find helped set up the sub- 
Amory Jr., who had bccn^sidies with Dulles, defend- 
deputy director, as well as cd the concept'as a way to 
Bissell, who had been dep- combat the seven major 
uty director until shortly front organizations of the 
after the Bay of Pigs inva- Communist world in which 
sion, in which the CIA was /the Russians through the 
involved. » use- of their international 

The discussion took place fronts had stolen the great 

just a year .‘after revela- 'Y ords f“ ch f p f c0 « ^ lu3 - 
tions by Ramparts Maga- ti« and freeaom.” . 

zinc concerning' CIA- / The report shows that 
funded training of agents, the publicity had not been 
for South Vietnam at as damaging to CIA activi- 
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By MARTIN SCHRAM 

UA Tlmt;*V/S5lli?3t«a PCit *MVl«» 

HAVANA — Mighty Mous* 

■ (has JiberaU-.d His fellow ro- - 
dents and departed. Hum-, 

i jjhrcy Bogart is wait-big in 

f the wings, . But row the 

• blue-gray tube is beaming 
still another North American 

; folk hero into 1:-A :g rooms of 

, Havana. 

"Aivgel-a- Davis . . 
The popular song all Cuba is 
singing sounds Horn the in- 
nards of the Soviet model 

■ television set. The. striking 

■ face and Afro hairdo of the 
young American radical lin- 
gers on the screen. Abrupt 
cutaway to fierce looking 
American police in riot 'hel- 
mets and gas masks charg- 
ing forward with clubs 
swinging. Back to Angela 
Davis. Then to American po- 
lice. 

Slow! y, dramatically, 
through still photos and mo- 
tion picture film, the televi- 
sion tells the story of Angela 
Davis — how she war. hunted 
by. -the police, how she was 
found in that non-Afro wig,, 
how. she Was jailed. Again, 
the headshot of the beautiful 
black revolutionary lingers 

• on Cuban television screens. 
And ail the while, the song's 
refrain is heard: “An-gel-a- 
Davis, Cuba wants your lib- 
erty! ” 

; - Just like tfco Am-sricas kid- 
die cartoons in the early eve- 
nings and the old American 
movies at ought, the Angela 
DaVis story 5s presented 
courtesy of the government’s 
liberation Television Net- 
work, It is one of the ways 

FiM Castro’s regime .helps 

Cubans keep tabs on .life in 
the United States. 

Propaganda dominates 

When Cubans are not at 
home watching television, of- 
ten they are in theaters 
wj t c h i n g movies. And 
among the visual fare in 
many of Cuba’s leading thea- 
ters ar^ a number of "‘docu- 
mentaries” that are like the 
Angela Davis story, tinernat 
tcally 'beautiful mi ' 
gandically powerful/ 


There is, for instance, tbs 
one that opens with ?. shot of 
a naked lady holding her 
bands ever her breasts. It is, 
of course, an attack or. the 
United States Central Infelli- 


Meoa shot played down 

The stories told of the ini- 
tial revelations by the New , 
York Times, the efforts of/ 
the U.S. govern?. lent to halt 
genes Agency. The film cit.es publication of the paoars, the 
the CTA involvement in thejrinal U.S. Supreme Court de- 
1931 B ay.j rf Pigs invasion v cisioa, and the legal procec-d- 
and theiT’cliargos that the ings against .Daniel P'llsbcrg 

Che man who leaked the 

Chile’s 1 army commander, documents) and Ins friends. 
Gen 'Ren? Scht '-idw Civ-:- In contrast to tic coverage ■* 
can.’ In another eerie seg- given the Pentagon, pacers, 
meat, the CIA is also depict- the most recent rncon lanc- 
ed as the eerier of a mysie- nitsstc-a oi tae U.S. astro- 
nauts received just scant at- 
tention in Granina. Small ar- 
ticles tucked cn the inside in- 
ternational page. And Presi- 
dent’ Nixon’s planned trip to 
mainland China was an- 


*f •> u k '**’ a a C--f 


nous spider wen. 

Ikon there is the cocumr-n- 


tary that opens witu lac pno- 
tos of President Nixon and 
Gen..Crsjghto’n Abrams, U.S. 



•basic theme is fin American- [h e ] a t c . r news of the Soviet 


folk singer warbling (to the 
tune of Muskrat Ramble) 

; “and it’s one, two, three jobs 
: that happy way . ... ain’t r.o 
time to wonder why, whoo- 
pee we’re gonna die.” For 
counterpoint, there is a dis- 
cordant Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

The film is telling the story 
of the U.S.-South Vietnam- 
ese troops fleeing in appar- 
ent panic. Slipped into ’tbs 
midst of the documentary is 


Union’s 
pi aim* a 


mild reaction to the 
trio. 

Cubans see the U.S. partic- 
ipation in the war in Viet- 
nam from the perspective of 
the. North Vietnamese. Re- 
cently, for example, Granina 
published an editorial from 
Khan Dan, the North Viet- 
namese daily, under the 
headline: “The Nixon doc- 
trine is headed for complete 
defeat.” The c d i t o r i a 1 
warned that “The Nixon doc- 
a cartoon of Nixon fleeing in trine is very' wicked and pier- 
apparent panic. Here .'the fidicus.” 


Through. 


theater audience, which has 
beta watching the documcn- 
. tsries in silence, begins ’to 
snicker and chortle. A few 
applaud. 

Another chunk of Ameri- 
cana that the Castro govern- ^ ^ . 
merit enthusiastically passed j. ert5 a Naa-slyie swastika, 
along to Cumins was the epi- 
sodic saga cf the Pentagon 


ut the headline 
and editorial, a> in every is- 
sue of Gramma, Die name of 
President Nixon os sort of 
misspelled. Granina’s style 
omits the “x” in “Nixon.” In 
place of the ”x”, Granina in- 
* ais a Nasi-styio swastika. 
Epilogue: In Comaguey a; 


papers. "The secret 
?nts,” a 5 * 

5t. 


cocu- 

call 


The official government 
newspaper, “Granina” pub- 
lished vi2 issues between 
June 15 ana July. 21. A visi-- 
tor to the “Granina’s” of-' 
fices counted 2S issues pub- . 
lished during this period con- 
taining articles dealing with 
_ the-. Pent a tin .on 




couple of weals ago, four 
Cuban youths in their early 
20s stopped to talk with an 
American reporter along the 
narrow downto w n main 
street Calls Avellaneda. Two 
were students, one a me- 
chanic, end one on leave , 
from a three-year hitch in 
the Army. 

Viet war discussed 

All four were intensely ; 
proud of their country' and ’ 
its accomplishments the 
opportunity for every Cuban , 
yourh to attend a university ■’ 
free of charge, the opportun- ‘ 
ity for all. Cubans to receive •: 
free medical care, And at I 
the same time, all four were 
intensely interested in how . 
people can endure life today 
m . the United States. They • 
were cor.cerned, they said, . 

. because they like the Ameri- ; 

can people, but not the 
. American government. : 

"It must be very. bad in: 
the United States now,” said f 
one of the students. What did ; 
he mean? One by one, the ; 
four started ticking off a list 
cf bad things: “Police bru- 
tality . . . the secret docu- , 
jnents that showed tiia't your ; 
government does not tell you 1 
the truth . . . racial discrim- ! 
ination ‘I hear Negroes have: 
to ride in a special section of 
the buses,’ said one youth 
who was black . . . assassi- 
nations . . . gangsters . . p 
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Since the Central Intelligence Agency was given 
authority in 19-19 to operate without normal legislative 
oversight, an uneasy tension has existed between an un- 
informed'Congress and an uninformative CIA. 

In the last two decades nearly 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to the legislative 
branch' have been introduced. Two such bills have been 
reported from committee. None has been adopted. 

The push is on again. Some members of Congress 
are insisting they should know more about the CIA and 
about what the CIA knows. The clandestine military 
operations in Laos run by the CIA appear to be this 
year’s impetus. 

/ Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member of the 
Armed Services Intelligence Operations Subcommittee 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations subcommittee 
dealing with U.S. commitments abroad, briefed the 
Senate June 7 behind closed doors on how deeply the 
CIA wa s involved in the Laotian turmoil. He based his 
briefing on a staff report. (Weekly Report p. 1709, 1660, 
1268) 

He told the Senate in that closed* session: “In all my 
committees there is no real knowledge of what is going on 
in Laos. "We do not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain there. It is a 
secret war.” 

As a member of two key subcommittees dealing with 
the activities of the CIA, Symington should be privy to 
more classified information about the agency than most 
other members of Congress. But Symington told the Sen- 
ate he had to dispatch two committee staff members to 
Laos in order to find out what the CIA was doing. 

If Symington does not know what the CIA has been 
doing, then what kind of oversight function does Congress 
exercise over the super-secret organization? (Secrecy 
fact sheet. Weekly Report p. 1785) 

A Congressional Quarterly examination of the over- 
sight system exercised by the legislative branch, a study 
of sanitized secret documents relating to the CIA and 
interviews .with key staff members and members of Con- 
gress indicated that the real power to gain knowledge 
about CIA activities and expenditures rests in the hands 
6f four powerful committee chairmen and several key 
members of their committees — Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 

The extent to which these men exercise their power 
in ferreting out the’ details of what the CIA does with its 
secret appropriation determines the quality of legislative 
oversight on this executive agency that Congress voted 
into existence 24 years ago. 

The CIA Answers to... 

I As established by the National Security Act of 1947 
(PL 80-253), the Central Intelligence Agency was ac- 
countable to the President and the National Security 


excluded the agency from scrutiny by Congress, but also 
no provision which required such examination. 

To clear up any confusion as to the legislative intent 
of the 1947 law, Congress passed the 1949 Central Intel- 
ligence Act (PL 81-110) which exempted the CIA from all 
federal laws requiring disclosure of the “functions, names, 
official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel” employed 
by the agency. The law gave the CIA director power to 
spend money “without regard to the provisions of law 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of govern- 
ment funds.” Since the CIA became a functioning organi- 
zation in 1949, its budgeted funds have been submerged 
into the general accounts of other government agencies, 
hidden from the scrutiny of the public and all but a se- 
lect group of ranking members of Congress. (Congress 
and the Nation Vol. I, p. 306, 249) 

THE SENATE 

In the Senate, the system by which committees 
check on CIA activities and budget requests is straight- 
forward. Nine men— on two committees — hold positions 
of seniority which allow them to participate in the regular 
annual legislative oversight function. Other committees 
are briefed by the CIA, but only on topical matters and 
not on a regular basis. 

Appropriations. William W. Woodruff, counsel 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee' and the only 
staff man for the oversight subcommittee, explained that 
. when the CIA comes before the five-man subcommittee, 
more is discussed than just the CIA’s budget. 

“We look to the CIA for the best intelligence on the 
Defense Department budget that you can get”’ Woodruff 
told Congressional Quarterly. He said that CIA Director 
Richard Helms provided the subcommittee with his 
estimate of budget needs for all government intelligence 
operations. ' ’ 

Woodruff explained that although the oversight 
subcommittee was responsible for reviewing the CIA bud- 
get, any substantive legislation dealing with the agency 
would originate in the Armed Services Committee, not 
Appropriations. 

No transcripts are kept when the CIA representative 
(usually Helms) testifies before the subcommittee. Wood- 
ruff said the material covered in the hearings was so 
highly classified that 'any transcripts would have to be 
kept under armed guard 24 hours a day. Woodruff does 
take detailed notes on the sessions, however, which are 
held for him by the CIA. “All I have to do is call, he 
said, “and they’re on my desk in an hour.” 

Armed Services. “The CIA budget itself does not 
legally -require any- review by Congress,” said 1 . Edward 
Braswell, chief counsel for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the only staff man used by the Intelli- 
gence Operations Subcommittee. 
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By C. L. SULZBERGER 

r ATHENS — Premier Pap'adopoulos, 
Greece’s strong man, likes to say he 
.can’t understand why the West, which 
so strongly dislikes the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine used to impose Moscow’s ideol- 
, ogy elsewhere, should try to emulate 
what it abhors by contemplating its 
.own Brezhnev Doctrine here. 

No matter. how much we dislike his 
governing methods, Papadopoulos has 
a point. Why, if since the Bay of Pigs 
Washington has carefully avoided in- 
tervention in Cuba; why, if it scrupu- 
lously keeps hands off Chile; why, if 
it refuses to make South Vietnam pro- 
duce a. peace-making regime, should 
American opinion fee! the need to 
intervene in Greece? 

The answer is partly that Americans 
have felt a sort of responsibility here 
since the Truman Doctrine, partly be- 
cause of the childish legend that this 
is an inherently democratic nation 
(which it isn’t) and partly because of 
the persuasive powers of opposition 

“Although this is a 
disagreeable and leaden 
Government , its 
[oppressiveness- — above 
all by Greece’s own 
standards — is often 
exaggerated.” 


propagandists abroad. All Greeks tend 
■to be brilliant on politics and weave 
inspired tapestries. 

Athens endorses France’s approach 
on this issue enunciated last Bastille 
Day by its Ambassador; “Noninter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of 
other countries which, in this part 
of the world is, like elsewhere, the 
golden rule of French diplomacy.” 

The United States is broadly con- 
vinced by now that intervention is 
not our kind of game.' After all, de- 
spite our obvious desire to keep NATO 
bases available in tiny but strate- 
gically vital Malta and Iceland, we 
eschewed any effort to influence their 
recent elections. One result is that our 
base tenure is seriously threatened. 

Many of those elements in U.S. 
opinion that most savagely attack the 
thought of American intervention else- 
where want to lean hard. on Greece. 
At the very least they would jeopard- 
ize Greece’s military posture in NATO 
— so important to American comtnit- 
-.ments in' the Mediterranean and the 

Ap p roy^S ^ ^ 

trine but, as Talleyrand used to say, 
intervention and nonintervention can 


ic.'r wkhcc < arrusss?* sviia . 
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This is unquestionably a repressive 
and unsatisfactory form of govern- 
ment but such is also true about many 
governments in this world. We have 
learned to our painful distaste that we 
can’t go around imposing ' democracy 
a 1’Americaine. 

Secretary of State Rogers advised 
Athens that U.S. public opinion de- 
mands “developments” in Greece. He 
was told: “We cannot shape your in- 
ternal policies and you are wrong if 
you think you can shape ours. And 
remember that Greeks react in a nega- 
tive way if they fee! there is pressure 
on them.” 

We can’t make the colonels disap-, 
pear by tough talk. There is a current 
rumor that Washington may be con- 
templating an attempt to install Gen- 
eral Angholis, armed forces head, to 
replace Papadopoulos but this would 
be a lunatic type of intervention even 
if it worked. It would simply substi- 
tute one military boss for another. 

Papadopoulos has been loyal to 
NATO, even before heavy weapons 
shipments were resumed, and to his 
duties ns host to three thousand Amer- 
ican servicemen stationed at bases 
near Athens and in Crete. Although 
he appreciates French policy on non-" 
intervention, he doesn’t fancy French 
ideas on trying to ease the superpower 
fleets (Soviet and U.S.) out of the 
Mediterranean. 

Although this is a disagreeable and 
leaden Government, its oppressive- 
ness- — above ali by Greece’s own 
standards — is often exaggerated. Less 
•than one hundred political figures are 
today in forced residence in villages 
or on islands. Perhaps four hundred 
are in prison (after martiaj, law con-; 
viclions), many in connection with vio- 
lent acts. like bombings. 

Freedom of expression is muffled 
and political freedom is stifled. The 
Constitution is not yet being .applied 
and it seems ridiculous that martial 
law should prevail after four and a 
half years. 

The people certainly aren’t happy, 
but the great majority accommodates 
itself in a resigned way to what’s go- 
ing on. They would enthusiastically 
’ welcome a change but they want it 
handed to them by someone else. Still, 
remembering their own bloody civil 
war a generation ago, they don’t seem 
in a mood to embark on a serious 
urban guerrilla campaign. 

Churchill described the Greeks as 
well as anyone: “They have survived 
in spite of all that the world could 
do against them and all -they could 

vacity.” Is it wise for the United States 
to do more than stand back and c!e- 




Declaring communism his mortal enemy, Miami millionaire-industrialist 
Bill Pawley channeled his energy and resources against it, helping to organize 
the Bay of Pigs invasion and the Guatemalan insurrection. But now the former 
ambassador feels that the biggest battle of them all will be lost, unless . . . 


By Nb:ca Smiley 


William D. Pawley was a kid 
of 11 when he went into business 
for hirnseif. This isn’t too surpris- 
ing, ' considering that his father, 
Edward Pawley, who swashbuck- 
led his way around the world. in 
his teens, began in business at 
age nine. 

It isn’t that the Pawleys were 
prodigies; they just had bound- 
less energy and drive, and Bill 
Pawley, now approaching 75, is 
still engaged in an extraordinary 
number of activities, including 
the operation of a inultimillion 
dollar sugar-producing plant in 
the Everglades. 

But then, Pawley is rather an 
incredible individual. His out- 
standing achievement was orga- 
nizing the legendary Flying Ti- 
gers, an American volunteer air 
force, to help Chiang Kai-shek 
stay in the war against Japan 
until the U.S. could fight its way 
across the Pacific in World War 


fascinating book. He was, for sev- 
eral years, on The New York 
Times’ list of the 10 highest sala- 
ried persons in America. 

•Born in Florence, S.C., Pawley 
was reared in Cairnanera, Cuba, 
where his father had a contract 

NIXON SMILEY is c Herald staff writer pr.cJ col- 
umnist. He spent severe! days with William Paw- 
ley for this article. 

with the Navy to supply food for 
the fleet at Guantanamo Bay. 
Bill was just 11 when he rented a 
boat, filled it with goodies and 
hawked them to the sailors. Skin- 
ny, darkly tanned and able to 
speak Spanish like a native, 
young Pawley passed* easily as a 
Cuban. 

Pawley made his first million 
dollars by the time he was 29, 
during the 1S25 land boom in 
Miami. .Although he was to see 
Miami very little for the next SO 
years, he has always considered it 
his home, and in 1341 built a 10- 
rcom home, where he now lives, 


er, aircraft manufacturer, urban 
'transportation owner, ambassa- 
dor to Peru and Brazil, and spe- 
cial assistant to the secretaries of 
state and defense with the title of 
ambassador. Ke is still addressed 
by that title. 


JrNs a friend of several U.S. 
presidents, Pawley has been 
called upon to do jobs that re- 
quired bold decision, finesse and 
intrigue, as well as the resources 
o? a businessman, diplomat and 
soldier-of-fortune. Among his spe- 
cial tasks was helping to organize 
the intrigue that resulted in the 
overthrow of the communist gov- 
ernment of Guatemala in 1354, 
and he was an organizer of the 
Cuban exile army which met di- 
saster at the Bay of Pigs in 1331. 

A slender man just under six 
feet, Pawley packs more energy 
than most men of 40. He can go 
all day and through the evening, 
conferring, buttonholing, cajoling, 


on Sunset Island No. Two, Miami yakking endlessly on the phone, 


II. Pawley, how? 
kind of life tha! 


1 1 - 


lach. 

ie\ 

sy nas 


mixing the pleasure of lunch or 
whether a business deal, raising 
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When the Ce]Ttr.?JJjiteiligence Agency It has been rumored for a long time 
was established, in the late 1940s the and now is finally confirmed • that the 
: v explanation was that we needed a spe- CIA has been running the “secret war” 
v daily trained and equipped organize- in Laos. This is the operation in which 
tion to gather information on political, an. irregular army of more than 30,000 
economic, and military situations all Med tribesmen, Thai volunteers, and 
over the .world. We needed an .organize- men from the Royal Laotian forces has 
tion that could give the President rc- been waging nine years of relatively 
ports on these situations every day. The unavailing war for the Plain of Jars 
CIA was to be a well-camouflaged if not and the hamlets of the eastern half of 
a secret agency — so that it could go the country. Our attempt to keep the 
about its data-gathering assignment operation secret has made our motives 
with a minimum of trouble. look too much like the motives of the 

The CIA has, indeed, gathered infer- Communists, 
mation and prepared the confidential To the extent that the United States 
evaluations for the presidents. Some of must carry on military programs in 
these evaluations, like those that fore- South Asia — and elsewhere — it would 
cast the problems in Vietnam, turned seem more reasonable and satisfactory 
out to be good and prescient judgments, to have them carried on openly and by 
even if they were ignored. The CIA the Department of Defense. We may ■ 
would look a lot better today if it had not accomplish what we set out to do in 
stayed with information gathering - every case. But at least we’ll know ' 
instead of getting into the business of what the United Slates is doing. That 
designing and executing adventures isn’t too much to ask of the govern- 
like the Bay of Pigs. ment. . : 
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WASHINGTON, Aug. 12 •— 
resident Nixon has ordered 
*r]y declassification of secret 
Tovcrnment documents on the 
forean war, the 19o3 inr.orvcn- 
ion by American troops _ in 
.e’vancn, the abortive invasion 
if Cuba in 1931 and the Cuban 
nissile crisis of 1962, the White 
louse announced today. 

John D. Ehrlichman,. assist- 
nt to the President for 
domestic Affairs, said that Mr. 
s’ixon felt that the four mili- 
aiy actions were “of such hss- 
Oiical importance” taut schol- 
irs should not have to wait, the 
■ustoinary 25 years before the 
jvsllr of the documents were 
nade public. 

Mr. Ehrlichman said that the 
lecision to speed the removal 
if the “secret” classification 
rom the documents had grown 
rut of an interagency study of 
:he Government's security sys- 
tem. The. study was ordered in 
January by the President. 


I iiThere should be new rules [comments about repot tvrs "in-; 
j that individuals who have ajnocently” gathering news,! 
■specific security clearance, such j whether the journalists who 
las “top secret,” would have- participated in the . Pentagon: 
‘access to documents only on I disclosures were innocent. ; 

! a strict "nccd-to-lmow” basis.' He ^ S 

ENew restrictions would be . ' M 5 . rt to litigation. The 



Vi litv; Ycit *11;.*. 

John R. Fhilich.nr.n 


specified period of time unless 
their publication would “jeop- 
intelligence 
sources,” imperil relations with:’ 
other governments or “need-} 
Icssly crabarass individuals” 
in other nations. 

As a general rule, the study 
group t s tending toward re- 
versing the established practice, 
of hooping documents secret 
unless it can be demonstrated 
they arc no longer sensitive, 
[Mr. Ehrlichman said. 

| “The President believes past : 
practice has resulted in classi- 
fication of <i number of c’.ocu- 
• men Is that need not have been 
classified” for national security 


Peep in tne quest 
heart must lie the answer to ( 
that question.” 



them better.” 

The President feels strongly, 
Mr. Ehrlichman said, that “Gov- 1 
eminent has a duty to _ make j 
disclosure of what is going on 
in the Government.” But he as- 
serted that Mr. Nixon’s attempt 
to initiate an “era of negotia- 
tion” between the United States 
and other world powers re- 
quired that the Government be 
able to demonstrate its ability 
to maintain confidentiality. 


pages of documents on World j 
I War II that arc still secret. Tits 
entire effort is expected to cost 
jf*6-mii!ion. 

Declassification of the docu- 
ments on the Korean war and 
the Lebanon and Cuba actions 


For that reason, Mr. Ehrlich- wou.d require sedition?.! funds, 
man said in response to ques- hut tne amount was not re- 
lions at a White House brief- vesica today, this extort also 
injp the Administration sought will requne a longer P-rioc of 

time and could talcs consider* 


to block publication of the Pen 
tseon’s secret history of the 
Vietnam war ’in June. Parts of 
the study were published by 
The New York Times, The 
Washington. Post and other 
newspapers. . j 

He said it was. unquestion- 
able that “probably the large 
majority” of the Pentagon 
papers v/ere "needlessly” held 
under restriction at the time of 
their disclosure in the news- 
papers. 

Effect or, Negotiations 
But, he. went on, the “massive 


ably more than 
officials said. 


Mr. Ehrlichman 


five years, 


“You people do and should' 
dig for every piece of informa- 
tion you can get,” he told the 
journalists at the White House. 
Put he said, reporters could 
publish inf or nr aliori “innocent- 
ly” that might have a b sarin 
on events that the journalists 
were not aware of and couki 
thus “create a climate of doubt” 
about*. Government confiden- 
tiality. 

Mr. Ehrlichman was asked if 


said that it -the Government's unsuccessful 



;be given the “same accelerated 
declassification. The list is 
open-ended as of now,” lie 
„aid, but he did not identify 
other possible subjects for early 
release. 

Criteria Outlined 
According to Mr. Ehrlichman, 
the study group, which is 
headed by William H. Rohm 
ouist, an Assistant Attorney 
General, had tentatively estab- 


"d-nTstr-’mx h 3 S pa f I ! rS ' *He hC ?ne S nUoncd U the foltoSngl was asked if _ q . ^ 
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demonstrate to other nationsj 
the good faith of the Nixon 
Administration. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

A Federal grand jury m 
Boston has been examining Me 
disclosure of the Pentagon, 
papers and considering whether j 
some reporters might be J 3aD c 
to prosecution. Mr. Ehrlunman 
‘ jf the Government 

misheeb in light of his 
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.By Don Oberdorfcr 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

''President Nixon is tighten- 
ing government control of cur- 
rent secrets in the diplomatic 
and military fields, while mov- 
ing to release some still-classi- 
fied papers from the Korean 
War, the 1S5S Lebanon land- 
ing and the 1061-62 Cuban 


menls or cause "needless” em- 
barrassment to foreign citi- 
zens, lie said. 

Lhrlichrnan would not say 
when the historical documents 
might be released, nor would 
be say whether some Vietnam j 
war paper's of earlier years 
would be declassified as part 
of the new policy. 

Under previous policies, 
too many people had the right 
to classify documents and 
there was no workable sys- 
tem for review of their deci- 
sions to stamp them secret, 
the White House aide said. 
The new system now evolving 
will seek to Insure automatic 
declassification of some docu- 


from publishing Pentagon pa-! 
pers data was related to the 
President’s emphasis on the 
secrecy of diplomatic talks, 
Ehrlichman said. 

Tiie Supreme Court’s refu- 
sal to stop the newspapers’ 
publication of the document, 
lie said, had given new im- 
petus to a more discriminating 
yet more effective security 
system. It is evident from the 
decision that -the government 
will be able to stop publica- 
tion through the courts “only 
in the rarest of cases and only 
under the heaviest burden of 
proof on the part of the gov- 
ernment,” he added. 

According to Ehrlichman, 


STATINTL 


crises. 

Presidential Assistant John 
D. Ehrlichman, in an interim 
report on a high-level study of 
government secrecy, said new 
rules will further restrict the 
distribution and duplication of 
classified documents in an ef- 
fort to prevent, leaks. 

• Among the reasons for 
tightening up, Ehrlichman in- 
dicated, are recent newspaper 
disclosures of Vietnam war 
secrets from the Pentagon 
papers and the government’s 
unsuccessful .attempt to stop 
their publication through le- 
gal action. 

Ehrlichman said the “mas- 
sive compromise” of secrets 
in the Pentagon papers had 
raised questions in the minds 
of foreign governments who 
arc to participate in future 
negotiations with the United 
States. 

He said Mr. Nixon is deter- 
mined to safeguard the con- 
fidentiality of diplomatic talks 
and asserted that confiden- 
tiality is “a cornerstone of an 
era of negotiation.” 

At the same time, Ehrlich- 
lr.an reported, Sir. Nixon has 
asked government archivists 
to speed the process of de- 
classifying historical, papers. 
Last week the President asked 
Congress for $636,000 to begin 
a five-year job of declassify- 
ing World War II secrets, and 
Ehrlichman said this request 


rnenls after a period of years 
unless there is a showing that 
they should remain secret. As 
of now, the burden is on those 
who wish to remove the 
secrecy labels from historical 
documents — and this should 
be reversed, Ehrlichman said. 

He added that tiie “general 
approach” of Mr. Nixon is that 
"the government has a duty to 
make disclosure of what is go- 
ing on in the government ex- 
cept in those cases where dis- 
closure would be inimical to 
the national security or the 
conduct of foreign policy." ; 

On Jan. 15, Mr. Nixon or- 
dered a study of government 
procedures for classifying 
documents. On June 30, short- 
ly after the first of the Penta- 
gon papers disclosures, he or- 
dered government agencies to 
reduce the number of officials 
allowed access to secrets, and 
he ordered a “drastic” reduc- 
tion in the holdings of highly 
secret papers outside the gov- 
ernment. 

r.ecent visitors to the White 
House have quoted Mr. Nixon 
as saying the publication of 
the Pentagon papers seemed 
for a time to jeopardize Henry 
A. Kissinger’s secret trip to 
China. Mr. Nixon left the im- 
pression with some visitors 
that the Chinese had ex- 
pressed concern about publi- 
cation of the Pentagon papers 
— but White blouse officials 
have said this worry about 
confidentiality existed in 
Washington rather than in 


; Mr. Nixon has ordered that 
i current information on diplo-i 
i malic negotiations be held 
[very closely within the gov- 
ernment. It is available only 
1 to principal officers on a 
“need to know” basis, with 
; staff access extremely limited, 
Jie said. 

! The White House aide add- 
'ed that Mr. Nixon has follow- 
ed the same practice of “ex- 
tern ely limited shaving of in- 
formation” In some domestic 
matters, citing the recent 
presidential meeting manage- 
I r, ’-ent and labor negotiators in 
the steel industry as a case in 
! point, 

i 


will be expanded to cover sec- 
rets of the Korean War, the 
Lebanon landing during the 
Eisenhower administration 
and the Cuban invasion and 
missile crisis of the Kennedy 
administration. 

The historical documents 
will be released if they do not 
jeopardize current intelligence 
sources, imperil United States 
relations iSQi’ 


Peking. 

. Ehrlichman would not say 
yesterday whether the Peking 
regime was among the govern- 
ments concerned about the' 

Pentagon papers disclosures,- 
nor would. he comment on the 
conflicting reports regarding 
the Peking attitude. 

The Nixon administration's 
action in seeking court orders 
to keep The New York Times 
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. _ the Executive Branch in the | of fining approval of higher 

ry FRANK STAKR j . v • j .j.™, c f embassy sources in ! authority . , . 

IWasliIngton Bureau Chief! j ffleiVS AuUl(jS^ , Laos who, when asked for the; W»ch fmaily ^ of 

tchiuso T-ttmP.H .^1 ~ S secret data, gave it. ! ?fs suonor' - f ri ’ l '-n ” 

WASHINGTON, Aug. u g r0 ] c . \ n Laos and [ho that degree and 

ignificanl precedent in ' ^'^iposability of an extended andi . {ha{ the final 
rent secrecy was esuo . in. 5 bjUcr clebatc 0 vcr its secrecy as much s 

sst week when the CcntialJ , , f m]ch of it weren t disclosed. 1 induding tli 
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j- training among the mrce or 
as was re " '• 30,000 Laotian irregulars. 
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exposure the CIA role _ 

1961 Bay of Pigs invasion by 
taking the blame for it himself. 

Two years ago the admin- 
istration was not mentioning 
American 


Hcm'y Kissinger. iST«5« « 

Had Full Authority . ; weeks was ‘P e S* . 1 !±® *1 vmement* as a framework for 

On the other hand, as Low- down to | four or £l > e t ;h‘ l0 ®^! a “future settlement in Laos; 

Two years ago the admin- | enslc j n readily admits, much | on wl hid Lowei. gP 'tion The and fifth, that the details of the 

stration was not in optioning | Qf th(J t secret informahon | hcld^ out for pj^a ^ Thai pMS euce would become 

American involvement in Laos, | given them in the -first 1 admimS'i ' ' known which would [deleted]. 

mother source noted, while B uh the fun authority or i then needed to stai t the pi 
now as much as £0 per cent of 1 ' 

the U. S. role there is a matter 
of public record. 

Most of it became public Iasi 
week after five. weeks of nego- 
tiations between the two inves- 
tigators and representatives ot 
the Defense and State Depart- 
ments and the CIA who were • . 

faced with what is readily ad- 
mitted to be' an extensive, ^de- 
tailed and accurate accoun t, 01 
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When the Central Intelligence 
Agency was established, in the late 
1940‘s, the explanation was that we 
needed a specially trained and 
equipped organization to gather in- 
formation on political, economic, and 
military situations all over the 
world. We needed an organization 
that could give .the President reports 
on these situations every day. The 
CIA was to be a well-camouflaged if 
. not. a secret agency— so that it could 
go about its data-gathering assign- 
ment with a minimum of trouble. 

The CIA has, indeed, gathered in- 
formation and prepared the con- 
fidential evaluations for the 
presidents. Some of these evalua-. 
tions, like those that forecast the 
problems in Vietnam, turned out to 
be good and prescient judgments, 
even if they were ignored. The CIA 
would look a lot better today if it had 
stayed with information gather- 
ing— instead of getting into the 
business of designing and executing 
v adventures like the Bay of Pigs. 

V.:-. : 


It has been rumored for a long 
time and now is finally confirmed 
that the CIA has been running the 
“secret Avar” in Laos. This is the 
operation in which an irregular army 
of more than 20,000 Meo tribesmen, 
Thai volunteers, and men from the 
Royal Laotian forces has been wag- 
ing nine years of relatively unavail- 
ing war for the Plain of Jars and the 
hamlets of the eastern half of the 
country. Our attempt to keep the op- 
eration secret has made our motives 
look too much like the motives of the 
Communists. 

To the extent that the .United 
States must carry on military pro- 
grams in South A s i a — and 
elsewhere — it would seem m ore 
reasonable and satisfactory to have 
them carried on openly and by the 
Department of Defense. We may not 
accomplish what we set out to do in 
every case. But at least we’ll know 
what the United States is doing. That 
isn’t too much to ask of the^goveum^ 
nienl, ' 
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. By DON BOHNING 

Here!;! Utin An-.crica r.ci::r 

'Roberto Alejos, wealthy 
Guatemalan businessman- 
politician and honorary 
chairman o? the Fidelity Na- . 
tional Bank 01 South Miami, 
has been kidnaped in Guatc- . 
mala City, police sources in . 
the Central American coun- 
try reported Wednesday. 

■ There has been no official 
confirmation of . the kidnap- 
ing although Guatemalan 
newspapers have reported it 
unofficially as such. 

. DETAILS ARE sketchy, 
but United Press Interaction- . 
al, quoting police sources in 
Guatemala, said Alejos was 
seized by two armed men in 
broad daylight Tuesday after 
his car was ha! tec while he 
was driving in Guatemala 
City. 

Alejos’ alleged kidnaping, 
presumably, is another inci- . 
dent in the undeclared civil 
war that has been raging in 
Guatemala for years be- 
tween extremes of the right 
ar.d the left. 

A number of wealthy Gua- 
temalans have been kidnaped 



Roberto Alejos 

. . . no ransom r.oto 

and held for ransom by left- 
w i n g extremists while 
rightwing groups, some be- 
lieved to have the support cf 
Guatemalan security forces, 
have physically eliminated 
many known and suspected 
leftwing extremists and sdme 
leftist intellectuals. 

SOURCES IN Guatemala 
told The Herald by phone 
Wednesday that there have 
been no known ransom de- 
mands yet made for Alejos, if 
that were the intent of the 
kidnaping. 

Alejos, dS, is well known 
in Miami business and finan- 
cial circles and among Cuban 
exiles. • 

The 3 SGI exile Bay of Pigs 
invasion brigade, supported 
by the CIA. was trained on 
the Alejos coffee plantation 
in Guatemala. His brother, 
Carlos, was Guatemalan am- 
bassador to Washington at 
the time. 



government-backed candi- 
date to succeed President 
Manuel Ydigoras in 1963 
presidential elections. The 
elections were canceled, 
however, when Ydigoras was 
overthrown by a military 
j coup in March, 19S3. 

i • 

i ALEJOS CAME to Miami 
as an exile, living on Palm Is- 
land and acquiring business 
interests in Dade County. He 
sold his Palm Island home 
and returned to Guatemala 
after the country restored ^ 
constitutional government in ' 
I960. 

! In January, 1969, Alejos, 
together with Carlos Hegel,' 
another Guatemalan, pur- 
chased controlling interest in 
j the Fidelity National Bank of 
| South Miami. Alejos was : 

1 named honorary chairman, a . 
j position he still holds al- ; 

: though residing in Guaterr.a- j 

| la. ! 

i In Guatemala, Alejos was 
I a founder cf the Bank of 
j Commerce and Industry. He 
now operates an auto dealer- 
ship in the Central American 
capital along with other com- ! 
mercial interests.- I 
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Castro Detailed p— — ™;— 'H 

Invasion, Flop I - 

By Murray Seeder 

Los .‘.r.iCi?,'. Tir.ics 

’.WALTHAM, Mass., An?. 1 : . ' ' 

--Two years after the Amer- •'-. ; ;'"w7 

jean-sponsored invasion of 
Cuba, Fidel Castro tool: two 
American lawyers to the . 

Bay of Pigs site and dem- ; : ] 

oust rated why it had failed | 

so disastrously. i- J-' 

It was April 19G3, just j). 1 

days short of the second an- 
niveraarv of I'no- jiivosiou 

which John F. Kennedy FIDEL CASTRO 

later acknowledged was one . . . explained debacle 

of the great mistakes of his 

presidency, and tastro was ' f ;inal Cushing, the interview 

playing host to James B. supplies details not pre- 

/Donovan and John E. Nolan - viously known of the ne- 

/ Jr., as he had several times' gotiations with Castro, 
in the previous five months. wouldn’t Square 

“He d get, out of d.e cat Speaking of the mercurial 
aiid descubv dn - <• Cuban leader, Nolan said, 

pects of the ba .. - “Many of the impressions 

he was when he *,ot B ' that %VD ] iac ], and i tiiink 

and such a message Lon that mv impressions were 

the troops and what he end, .... „ „„ . 

and so on,” Nolan recalled about lhe same as Jlm 

in .a recorded interview (Donovan), would not square 

with the commonly accept- 
ed image of Castro in the 
United Stales. 

“During the time that we 
were with him, Castro was 
never irrational, never 
drunk, never dirty,” Nolan 
recalled. “In his personal 
relationships v/ith us and 
in connection with the ne- 
gotiations, he was always 
reasonable, always easy to 
deal with. He was a talker 
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made for the John F. Ken- 
nedy. Library located in 
temporary quarters in this 
Boston suburb. 

This interview, recorded 
In April 1907 by Nolan in 
Washington, is just one 
of the many revealing new 
pieces of history now avail- 
able to researchers at the 
library. 


Effective Monday, . the' of very significant propor- 

Kenncdy Library is making tions. I mean he would 

^ 1 r,t Hie come over at midnight or 1 

available 9a per ^ u. - ' o’clocl: in the morning and 

3.3 million documents _it has ^ rfl nigM talking . But 

relating to tu - hg YVESn - t . conversational 

ministration. A -* - ■ • ; hog He’d ask questions, Jis- 

tial portion o, ; le ti0( ; ten for viewpoints. He was 

ments :'- ? ‘ s f) Sf. d ig G 9 easy to talk to, good com 

public in Ociobei , 130J. ^ versational1sl) hardsell guy, 

The Nolan interview is cons tantly plugging his pro- 
especially interesting for its g ramS) government.” 
descriptions of Castro vath ^ a Ncw York at . 

whom he and Donovai. ne . , „ revious i v 
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■descriptions of Castro v t Donovan a Ncw York at- 

™ rS&3 swsws jss 

Added to other recorded held by Russia, Francis Cary 

retired Gen. Lucius D. Clay view at the h rai>. 

l ^ f r. Richard Car.- Nolan was enlisted to help 


by Milan Mikovsky, one of 
the Justice Department 
aides of Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. They 
were under orders to get the 
Cuban invaders back to the 
United States by Christmas 
Eve. 

Donovan negotiated an 
agreement under which the 
United Stales would, give 
Castro food and medicine, 
worth $53 ■ million in ex- 
change for the prisoners. Jn 
addition, Castro insisted on 
getting $2.9 million in cash 
which had previously been 
offered by Cuban refugee 
organizations as payment 
for sick and wounded brig- 
ade members already re- 
leased. 

It was during a conversa- 
tion that lasted until 1 a.m. 
in early April, 19S3, that 
Castro announced he wou.d 
take Nolan and Donovan to 
the Bay of Rigs. They left 
from Castro’s beach home at 
Vcrdadcra, or. the north side 
oMhe island nation, at 5 the 
same morning and drove to 
the bay on the south shore. 

Sampled Swamp 

“At one point, there’s an 
area there which is marshy 
land, swamps and there’s 
only one road that runs 
across it to solid ground,” 
Nolan recalled. Castro “got 
out, walked off the road and 
into the marsh to see how 
swampy it was. 

“You really had a sense 
of history listening to some- 
one like Castro describe 
something like the Bay of 
Pigs. And then the feeling 
that in walking out into the 
marsh, which was consider- 
ed impassable by him and 
also by the brigade, if he 
stepped in the wrong spot 
or something, that he might 
just disappear beneath the 
ooze and that would be the 
end of the whole problem. 

“And he sank down and 
it was up to his boots, but 
he got back.” 

7 Castro and Donovan de- 
Wveloped a warm relationship 
that enabled the hard-drink- 

that his associates could 
not. Nolan related. 


Just before Chrlslmt^Hte 
1902, when Castro came ■ 
Havana airport where tM j 
prisoners were waiting fHggg 
the ransom goods to arriwQi 
a flight of Cuban Mig L7B 
ers swooped so low over tHQ 
field that the men on t^^| 
field had to crouch down. 

“Donovan was standing 
next to Castro, elbowed him 
and said, in his loud voice 
that was clearly audible to 
me and other people 
around, ‘It’s the invasion.’ 

“It seemed to me to be a 
very jocular remark to 
make. Castro laughed at it. 
And then it seemed to me 
that the other people 
around, who initially didn t 
think it was funny at all, 
looked at Castro and saw 
his reaction, and they 
laughed, loo.” 

In the April meetings, 
held to clean up details of 
freeing the 23 Americans, 

■ including three CIA agents. 7 
Donovan and Castro talked 
about improving -relations 
between the United Stales 
and Cuba. 

“I think Jim (Donovan) 
always had his eye on this 
as a possibility,” Nolan said. 
“He felt that his maximum 
usefulness lay in the direc- 
tion of providing that kind 
of alternative to American 
- policy. And I think that 
i Castro had a similar inter- 
est in Donovan . . .” 

Nolan gave another ex- 
! ample of Donovan’s manner 
with the Cubans, describing 
; a tense scene when the. 

Americans were desperately 
' trying to get $2.9 million 
; into a Havana bank before 
3 p.m. Christmas eve, 1962. 

■ “Look, Mr. Minister, if 
; you want to be helpful in 
t this regard, there’s one thing 
1 you can-do," Donovan told 
3 the cabinet official who was 
“ driving Nolan to the airport. 

“When you get • out there 
1 and that* big plane is waiting 
l to take off for Miami, don’t 
defect.” 

“ In his interview, Gen. 

P Clay recalled that he was 
summoned to Robert Ken- 

3 60;3 ! tioSlP5O'(So^'OO:ai)3 

d most before I knew, I signed 
a note for the $2.9 rniRion 
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Ry KERNAliD GWEIlTZEIAJf 

Special to Th? liev; Yorfc Times 

MOSCOW, July 2S — Accord- 
ing to Soviet archives just 
made public, four days before 
President John F. Kennedy in- 
formed the world about the 
Cuban missile crisis, Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev proposed 
a meeting with him that Mr. 
Kennedy first seemed to sup- 
port but rejected later in the 
(lay. 

The Foreign Ministry . docu 
mentation dealing with the 
1962 crisis over Soviet missiles 
in Cuba was included in an 
article by Anatoly A. Gromyko, 
the son of Andrei -A. Gromyko, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
which was published in the 
imonthly historical 'journal Vo- 
prosy Istorii. 

Reports Meeting with Rusk 

The first of two articles, en 


titled, "The Caribbean Crisis, 
covers events up to Mr, Ken- 
nedy’s speech of Oct. 22, 3 962, 
in which he reported on the 
discovery of Soviet offensive 
missiles on Cuba and demanded 
their withdrawal by Soviet 
authorities. 

Presumably, the second arti- 
cle will cover events up until 
Mr. Khrushchev’s decision to 
pull out the missiles in return 
for an American pledge not to 
invade Cuba. 

Mr. Gromyko's article re- 
ports on a private meeting be- 


tween Secretary of State Dean 
| Rusk and tiro Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, Anatoly F. Dobrynin, short 
ly before Mr. Kennedy’s speech. 
Mr. Rusk gave Mr. Dobrynin a 
jeopy of the speech and a mes- 
sage for Mr. Khrushchev. 

Mr. Dobrynin said after read- 
ing; the documents that ‘‘the 
United States has deliberately 
created a dangerous crisis." 

In his article, Mr. Gromyko 
also rebuked those Americans 
w! ' 
of bad. 


other pretext to justify the 
violation of the norms of inter- 
national law by the activity of 
the Government of the U.S.A. 
the fall of 1932 against 


Cuba and the Soviet Unions 
It also says that the Kennedy 
Administration "consciously re- 
jected different diplomatic 
means, by the help of which 
it would have been possible, to 
vert the confrontation.’’ 

; - i To underscore this point, Mr. 

V ! ? , i e ? Jt &cc P eC! . hl f .filler | Gromyko says -his brother gave 
>f bad. fa!,}; woven no failed to, Mr. Kennedy a proposal from 


Mr. 


disclose the presence of the 

|missi!es when he met with Iheknention'ed by' name fa the ar- 
I rcsiocr. , at t.ie V/nitc House, tide — suggesting the two men 
0i ’ P c -- - 1 meet "to settle disputed inter- 
J ns article^ recall s • the at- national problems and the 
tempteci invasion of Cuoa at the examination of Questions which 
Bay or Pigs in April, IDS!, andw&use divergences between the 
asserts, ’Tno Soviet Union anafSovic-t Union and the United 
Cuoa, in fuU comcrmity withlSutekV’ Mr. Gromyko Quotes 
tne norms of international law, las his source the Soviet foreign 
m the summer of IS 62 reached 'nolicy archives. •' 

an accord on the strengthening'' • 

of the defense capabilities of 
Cuba.” 

Calls Missiles ‘Defensive* 

“Medium-range missiles were 
deployed on the island for de- 
fensive purposes. This was an 
action aimed at exerting a so- 
bering influence on the advo- 
cates of military adventure in 
Washington and' the preventing 
of a new American invasion 
against the Cuban people,’’ the 
article says. It does not men- 
tion that on Oct. 14 American 
aerial reconnaissance and film 
[also disclosed plan? to build 
bases for intermediate range 
missiles. 

Mr. Gromyko is a section, 
chief of the Institute of the' 

1U.S.A., a research institute of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

Accounts of the meeting be- 
tween Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko and Ivir. Kennedy, which 
lasted more than two hours on 
Oct. 18, say that Mr. Kennedy 
decided against raising the mat- 
ter of the missiles and that; 

Mr. Gromyko did not mention 
them. Later, American writers 
often accused the Soviet For- 
eign Minister of duplicity, some- 
thing his son resents. 

The article says that tha goal 
of these accusations “was to 
hide the true character of the- 
meeting and to invent still an- 


Americau versions say only 
that such a meeting was men- 
tioned obliquely. 

The article says, "the Presi- 
dent reacted positively to this 
proposal of the Soviet Union." 
But, according to the article, at 
I a dinner that evening given by 
Mr. Rusk for Mr. Gromyko, 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, then a 
special adviser on Soviet Af- 
j fairs to the President, told Mr. 
Dobrynin 


. — that "the White 

„ , — jHouso would like to postpone 

Khrushchev — who is not'the summit meeting.” 

The article said that it was 
difficult to determine whether 
Mr. Kennedy in fact wanted a 
summit and was dissuaded by 
his . advisers, or whether his 
initial positive response was 
only “diplomatic camouflage” 
to disguise "the planned ag- 
gressive course against the 
Soviet Union raid Cuba." 
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rhe article that follows is part of The . : ▼ 7 — - — — 

Planning of the Vietnam War, a study JL, concl 

jy members of the Institute of Policy , • ‘ j n 

Studies in Washington, including At the end of March, 1961, the CIA they* 

Richard J. Barnet, Marcus Raskin, and circulated a National Intelligence Esti- overt! 

Ralph Stavins.* In their introduction mate on the situation in South Viet- the 

•O st u dy» the authors write: nam. This paper advised Kennedy that oppo< 

“In early 1970, Marcus Raskin con- Diem was a tyrant who was confronted 

reived the idea of a study that would with two sources of discontent, the Th< 

x plain how the Vietnam disaster hap- non-Communist loyal opposition and * n ‘ ( 

<ened by analyzing .the planning of the • the Viet Co ng. The two proWcins were Die 

Oar. A group of investigators directed closely connected. Of- the spreading ^ er: 

>y Ralph Stavins concentrated on Viet Cong network the CIA noted: ° ,1°’ 

lading out who did the actual plan- thl! 

ling that led to the decisions to bomb Local recruits and sympathetic or hov 

Vorth Vietnam, to introduce over a “fjnidated villagers have enhanced "hi 

uzlf-million troops into South Viet- ovef * Cor 

tarn, to defoliate and destroy vast trys ; de . For cxamp , c> morc than . con 

trees of Indochina, and to create one-half of the entire mral region offi 

nillions of refugees in the area. south and southwest of Saigon°, as arm 

“Ralph Stavins, assisted by Canta well as some areas to the north, inv( 

°ian, John Berkowitz, George Pipkin, are under considerable Communist 

nd Brian Eden, conducted more tlian control. Some of these areas are in ' 

00 interviews in the course of this effect denied to all government tion I 

tudy. Among those interviewed authonty not immediately backed reliant 

rere many Presidential advisers to substantial armed force. The ly the 

: ennedy and Johnson, generals and Viet Co "^ strength encircles Sai- measu 

1 . . , gon and has recently begun to of the 

dmirals. middle level bureaucrats who ^ ^ . r ^ dty y of th 

occupied strategic positions in the . .. was c ' 

lational security bureaucracy, and offi- The people were not opposing these ^ase 0 
tiafs, military and civilian, who carried recent advances by the Viet Cong; if not a 

tut the policy in the field in Vietnam, anything, they seemed to be support- consisl 

' "A number of informants backed up ing them. The failure to rally the insurgt 

heir oral statements with documents people against the Viet Cong was laid P eo ? Ie 

>1 their possession, including informal to Diem’s dictatorial rule: . becom 

ninutes of meetings, 'as well as por- . . .. , that 1 

ions of the official documentary rec-' There has been an increasing dis- vict 

Z now known as the “Pentagon Portion within official circes and Kennc , 

,ra . w , . . , “ , the army to question Diem’s abih- 

Papers.” Our information is drawn not ty tQ lead in thjs period> Many of Del 

inly from the Department of Defense, f ee i that he is unab j e t0 Jal j y the up th 


ions of the official documentary rec -f ^ nas » cen an increasing dis- 
J position withm official circles and 

ird now known as the Pentagon the army to question Diem - S abili . 

Papers" Our information is drawn not ty tQ lead in thjs pedod _ Many 

inly from the Department of Defense, f ee i that he is unab j e t0 xaIIy the 
but also from the White House, the ^ people in the fight against the 

Department of State, and the Central Communists because of his -reli- 

Intelligence Agency." ance on virtual onc-mari rule, his 

The** study is being published in two tolerance of corruption extending 

volumes The first, which includes the. even to his immediate entourage, 

article below, will be published early in an <* his refusal to relax a rigid 

August. The second wnl appear in 

May, 1972. . . (The CIA. referred to the attempted coup 

•The study is the responsibility of its -against Diem that had been ‘led by 
juthors and does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Institute, its trustees, 
or fellows. ;_ J 


General Thi in November, - 1960, and 
concluded that another coup was likely. 
In spite of the gains by the Viet Cong, 
they predicted that the next attempt to 
overthrow Diem would originate with 
the army and the non-Communist 
opposition. 

The Communists would like to 
initiate and control a coup against 
Diem, and their armed and sub- 
versive operations including united 
front efforts arc directed toward 
this purpose. It is more likely, 
however, that any coup attempt 
which occurs over the next year or 
so will originate among non- 
Communist elements, perhaps a 
combination of disgruntled civilian - 
officials -and oppositionists and 
army elements, broadej’than those 
involved in the November attempt. 


In view of the broadly based opposi- 
tion to Diem’s regime and his virtual 
reliance on one-man rule, it was unlike- 
ly that he would initiate any reform 
measures that would sap the strength 
of the revolutionaries. Whether reform 
was conceived as widening the political . 
base of the regime, which Diem would 
not agree to,- or whether it was to 
consist of an intensified counter- 
insurgency program, something the 
people would not support, it had. 
become painfully clear to Washington 
that reform was not the path to 
victory. But victory was the goal, and 
Kennedy called upon Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell Gilpatric to draw 
up the. victory plans. On April 20, 
1961, Kennedy asked Gilpatric to: 


a) Appraise the current status and 
future prospects of the Communist 
drive to dominate South Vietnam. 

b) Recommend a series of actions 
(military, political, and/or econom- 
ic, overt and/or covert) which will 

Q-T*AvwL| 6 qmmunist domination of 
v tf(a) cou n trv 
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While there is ranch that, can be 
criticized in the secrets revealed in 
the Pentagon papers, one agency that - 
conics out of them with a record for 
calling its shots correctly is the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. As Crocker 
Snow Jr. pointed out in last Sunday’s 
Globe, it suggests that the last lew 
Presidents should have listened more 
to the C-iA than to the Stale Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon, the National 
Security Council and the White 
House advisers. 

For it appears that if they had, 
there would have been no doubts 
about President Diem’s regime in 
Saigon; the domino theory would not 
have been trotted out to justify the 
war, and the year would not have 
been escalated. 

.Why were not the CIA reports 
given greater credence? The answer 
may come only with less secrecy in 
Washington. But perhaps part of the 
answer lay in the disastrous 1961 
invasion the agency ran at the Bay of 
Pigs in Cuba (for which President. 
'Kennedy, nonetheless, took all the 
. blame). 

And perhaps another part lies in 
a deliberate downplaying of the 
CIA’s role. It had been an operational 
as well as an intelligence agency 


when John Foster Dulles was Secre 
lary of Slate and his brother Allen v/l 
was CIA director. But after the Bay 
of Pigs, Robert Kennedy urged a 
tight control of operations and, ac- 
cording to what CIA director Richard / 
Helms told the editors last April, the'/ 
CIA was urged to present options 
rather than hard recommendations. 




It is not publicly known what role 
if any the CIA played in lb--, futile 
invasion of Cambodia and the abor- 
tive raid on an empty North Viet- 
namese prison camp. Enough is 
known about its role in Laos to make 
it subject to severe criticism, how- 
ever. - 

All of tins makes more attractive 
the proposal of Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper that the CIA share its intelli- 
gence estimates with Congress, which 
passes on its secret budget .without 
knowing, for the most part, where 
the money goes. This would help 
Congress reach a judgfncnt on impor- 
tant policy questions.' . 

At a time when Congress is 
rightly reasserting its responsibility, 
that, would be most helpful. It would 
be infinitely preferable to having 1o 
-vote on the basis of limited informa- 
tion designed to support administra- 
tive policies. . ... ... .... . 
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Congress, which is in an anti-Viet- 
nam, anti- Administration mood, is di- 
recting its attention to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. A number of bills 
being debated would flush some of the 
CIA spooks out into the daylight and 
give Congress more of a say in the 
agency’s operations. 

It is a sensitive subject, to say the 
least. The CIA says it must be close- 
lipped to be effective. But some of its 
critics think its curtain of secrecy 
gives it the power to act as an invisible 
government, accountable to no one. 

The various proposals offered at- 
tack the problem from different an- 
gles. Rep. Herman Badillo wants an 
amendment which would confine the 
CIA to gathering and analyzing in- 
telligence. Sen. George McGovern 
wants all CIA appropriations mid ex- . 
penditures to appear in the budget as a 
single line item. (CIA expenses are 
noy concealed). Sen. Clifford Case Las 
introduced legislation to prohibit the 
CIA from financing a second country’s 
operation in a third country (as the 
CIA is doing now with the Thais in 
Laos). Senator Sen. John Cooper, who 
is a 'former ambassador and friendly to 
the CIA, nevertheless wants its “con- 
clusions, facts and analyses dis- 
tributed in full to the relevant com- 
mittees in Congress as well as to the 
executive branch. This would require 
an amendment to the National Security 

It is plain that some of these pro- 
posals are aimed at the executive 


branch, which Congress has .become 
very suspicious of. Many congressmen 
have the feeling that they have been 
hoodwinked by various presidents (the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution affair, for ex- 
ample), and they are convinced that 
the powers and secrecy of the CTA per- 
mit the executive branch to do things 
in foreign affairs that Would otherwise 
be impossible under the Constitution. 

Congres s’ attitude is under- 
standable. After all, the' Constitution 
regards the legislative as perhaps the 
"most important branch of the govern- 
ment, yet Congress does not even know 
what is going on in foreign affairs, half 
the time, and is powerless to do any- 
thing when it does. learn the facts, the 
war in Laos, for example, has been run 
by the CIA without congressional ap- 
proval or even debate. 

Yet, how effective can an in- 
telligence agency be if its activities 
are exposed to congressional scrutiny? 
How long would its secrets remain se- 
cret if they were pored over by con- 
gressional committees? 

The questions raised bv these pro- 
posals in Congress are fundamental in 
their implications. On the one hand, 
the United Stales must have effective 
ways to gather intelligence — and it 
also must on occasion be able to oper- 
ate clandestinely. 

On the other, it cannot tolerate an 
agency that functions under too tight a 
secrecy curtain with almost unlimited 
funds and powers. That way lies other 
Bays of Pigs. 
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'By PAUL W. BLACKSTOCK 


Ever since the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 
April, 1531, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy has had s bad press -in this country 
and abroad. The 1337 ’‘revelations” that 
the agency had secretly financed the 
National Student Association, plus a 
number of university-affiliated research 
institutes and anli-Communist cultural 
fronts, came as a shock to both students 
and the public. 


Professor Bbckstoek', a former rniliiary- 
intcliigence research analyst and author 
of several books cn the intelligence proc- 
ess, now teaches at the University cf 


As the United Slates became bogged 
down in the Vietnam quagmire and the 
student anti-war protest gathered me- . 
menlum, the CIA became a favorite tar- 
get of abuse. Agency recruiters were 
driven from college campuses. CIA-fi- 
nanced study centers were “trashed” at ‘ 
a cost of many thousands of dollars. Nev/ 
Left orators, armed with a sense of out- 
rage and an encyclopedic ignorance of 
the intelligence community and its func- 
tions./ instinctively assumed that the CIA 
was a major factor in the escalation of 
the war in Vietnam. 

But the Pentagon study of the war, 
recently published by the New York 
Times proves conclusively' that the Don 
Quixotes of the New Left have been 
charging at the wrong windmill. For 
many years and at critical stages o? the 
escalation, the CIA and other .members ‘ 
of the intelligence community, especially 
the State. Department Bureau of I nielli-’ 
gence and Research repeatedly warned 
against the hazards involved, including 
flat predictions that the strategic bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam would fail to ac- 
complish its objectives. ■ 

Deceived Themselves 

How these estimates and warnings 
were ignored by top policy-makers as 
they carried out their deliberate and 
“immaculate deception” of the American 
public is one of the more fascinating 
'aspects of the Pentagon papers. But, in 
deceiving the public, the decision-makers 
also ’deceived themselves, and eventually 
.came to believe optimistic “military 
progress” reports, released to the public 
as based on the “latest inieliigen.ee,” 
■ when . in fact at the highest level, the 
estimates were will 
from the field, ifwWIfrfg^jWfl -‘sT.OW- 
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in Saigon, deceived only 
those officials, either civilian cr military, 
who wanted to believe them. 

What is the “intelligence community”? 

How is it organized and what role should 
it play in decision-making at the national 
level in such foreign entanglements as 
the war in Vietnam? The answers to 
these questions .have .been cloaked in 
secrecy when they should be a matter of 
public knowledge. 

To begin with the basic institutions, the 
U.S. intelligence community is nir.de up 
of the separate agencies o? such key 
government departments as State raid 
Defense, the National Security Agency, 
and the CIA, which has the overall re- 
sponsibility. for “coordinating, evaluat- 
ing, snd disseminating intelligence af- 
fecting the national security.” . • 

“First Lins Of Defense” 


Many of the men 'on the CIA’s Board of 
National Estimates and its staff have 
more than two decades of intelligence 
experience. Better than 53 per cent of the 
officials on this top echelon h-ve ad- 
vanced academic degrees in history, po- 
litical science, or economics directly per- 
tinent to their work. About 75 per cent 
have enhanced their area and subject 
knowledge by living overseas. The esti- 
mators in State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, are equally 
competent and well-qualified. 

Advice To President 


It has often been said that “intelligence 
is the first line of national defense.” Most 
citizens are vaguely aware that foreign 
policy and military decisions are made 
by the President with the advice of his 
secretaries of Slate and Defense, based, 
in theory at least, on the best information 
available to experts' throughout the gov- 
ernment. The collection, evaluation and 
dissemination of such information is. one 
of the primary functions of intelligence. 

But in foreign and military affairs, 
strategic decisions should also take into 

account careful estimates of the capabili- 
ties and probable courses of action of 
friends, allies, neutrals and "enemies.” 
The production of such national esti- 
mates is a second major function p.f thc- 
enlire intelligence community, altnough. 
the board .of estimates in the CIA coordi- 
nates the individual agency contributions 
and disseminates the final results. 

As a rule, the various intelligence 
agencies are staffed on the working level 
by thousands of anonvrnous civil servants 

ther government or private enterprise. 
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On the national level daily and weekly 
reports are promptly distributed to the 
President and his chief advisers, arid 
special estimates or briefings are made 
as required in response to developing 
crises. In short, the intelligence commu- 
nity provides the decision-maker with 
carefully evaluated information and esti- 
mates which he can either use for guid- 
ance or disregard. 

History is full of illustrations how na- 
tional leaders have ignored the estimates 
of the intelligence agencies with disas- 
trous results. Napoleon’s intelligence 
aide, the Marquis de Caulaincourt, ex- 
plained why, for obvious strategic rea- 
sons, the planned invasion of Russia 
would fail. His advice was ignored. 

A century" idler, Adolph Hitler’s ambas- 
sador in Russia, Count Brockdorff-Ren- 
Uau, used the same reasoning in his esti- 
mate of why Hitter’s plan would fail. His 
warning was also ignored and Hitler 
launched his invasion, which was widely .» 
heralded as the final showdown in his 
lifelong crusade against world commu- 
nism. The campaign ultimately floun- 
dered in a sea of blood— 20 million Rus- 
sian casualties alone, not to mention Ger- 
man losses which also ran into the mil- 
lions. ■ ■ ....... 

Nothing quite as dramatic has hap- 
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7 . ' By OGDEN R. REID 

! Our democracy does not work well 
in secret. The Pentagon Papers illumi- 
nate the arrogance of those in high 
places and the serious erosion, if not 
breakdown, of our constitutional sys- 
tem of checks and balances. 

At least two Administrations, if not 
three, believed that they were not 
•accountable to the Congress and the 
American people for watershed deci- 
sions taken about Indochina. 

The present Administration has gone 
even further and launched the most 
■serious attack on the press in our 
history: subpoenaing reporters’ notes, 
threatening reprisals against television 
and radio stations under the power to 
license, and, for the first time nation- 
ally, invoking prior restraint against 
the right to publish. 

This precensorship was claimed to 
be justified because of an “immediate 
grave threat to national security.” 
Critical national security touching our 
very survival is not in fact at issue 
here — nor is cryptographic intelligence. 

While the Kennedy and particularly 
the Johnson Administrations’ failure to 
inform Congress is a shocking example 
of unilateral executive decision-making, 
the attempted effort by the Nixon 
Administration to prevent what is 
essentially past history reaching Con- 
gress or being published is hardly 
more reassuring. 

After six days of hearings before 
the Government Information Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
certain remedies are clearly called for 
if the Congress is to reassert its con- 
stitutional role. 

First, the Congress must enact a 
new statute governing' classified docu- 
ments. This law must sharply limit 
that which should be labeled secret 
and jt must proride for automatic de- 
Jassification and Congressional over- 
sight. If a matter should remain secret 
after a stated period, there should be 
in affirmative, positive finding as to 
why continued secrecy is necessary. 

The Congress should explicitly re- 
serve the right to make public material 
Improperly classified by the executive 
contrary to statute when its classifi- 
cation is not a matter of national 
security and is simply a device to 
avoids governmental embarrassment., 


, Equally, no Executive order on classi- 
fication should be issued that subverts 
the intent of the Congress. Above all, 
there must be a vast reduction in the 
corps of '8,000 Deefnse Department 
officers who now have authority to 
originate top secret and secret desig- 
nations. 

Second, the Freedom of Information 
Act should be tightened in two re- 
spects. The types of information now 
permitted to be withheld must be 
sharply limited, and time permitted' 
for Government response to a court, 
suit must be reduced from the present 
60 days. . , 

Third, the Congress must come to 
grips with executive privilege. Here 
we are dealing with a collision be- 
tween the executive and the Congress 
that has been going on since George 
Washington assumed office. It should 
be subject to accommodation, but that 
will never happen if the Congress does 
not assert the powers and responsi- 
bilities given to it by the Constitution. 

Fourth, legislation may well be re- 
quired to protect the Fourth Estate. 

The press often serves as a coordinate 
branch of our democracy, especially 
when a breakdown occurs between the 
other three. Specifically, we need a 
national Newsmen’s Privilege Act — 
now law- in six states — protecting the 
confidentiality of sources, absent a 
threat to human life, espionage, or 
foreign aggression. Legislation should 
be enacted to prohibit the issuance 
by the courts of injunctions against 
publication, thereby removing prior re- 
straint from the reach of the executive. 

_ Congressional legislation and asser- 
tion of appropriate initiatives can help 
redress the current situation. If need 
be, the power of the purse can be 
more resolutely used vis-d-vis an un- 
responsive executive. But more funda- 
mentally, what we need is government 
with faith in the American people and 
in their right to participate in the 
great decisions. If we do not see this / 
now, after the Bay of Pigs, the Domin- J 
ican Republic intervention and the 1 
whole tragic history of Indochina, then 
as a nation we do not really under- 
stand democracy. . , ■ . 

Ogden R. Reid, Republican, is member 
of Congress for the 26th New York 
district. . uvs-v. 
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LONDON — (UP!) — A former Pentagon 
officer said that President John F. Kennedy 
Incurred the hatred of the Central. Intelli- 
'gence Agency because of his attempts to 
•harness its power after the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion. 

In an interview with British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation television, Lt. Col. Fletcher 
Prouty indicated that the late president’s ef- 
forts to curb the CIA had failed. Ke said two 
presidential directives designed to limit the 
agency’s powers in 1961 never had ocen im- 
plemented. 

Prouty, interviewed on the . BBC’s "24 
Hours” program, was Pentagon liaison offi- . 
cerwith the CIA, a U.S. Air Force colonel, 
and Director of Special Operations for the 
•Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1032 and 1903. He is 
now a banker in Washington, D.C. 

’ * AFTER THE investigation into the Bay . 
of Pigs failure in 1961, Kennedy issued two , 


national security memoranda to the CIA, 
Prouty said. ’ . 

"One of them he signed personally, ex- 
plicitly stating that any operational activity 
of a clandestine nature would be either so 
small that CIA agents alone could operate it, 
or would be referred to the J.C.S. (Joint 
Chiefs of StaFf)’ rather than permitting the 
CIA to mount something as large as the Bay 
of Pigs again,” Prouty said. 

"I think he (Kennedy)' reacted strongly 
to the defeat at the Bay of Pigs . and moved 
against the CIA to control them,” he said... 

THE COLONEL said he personally had 
handled the directives, but "for some 
strange reason, although they were issued 
and signed by the president, there was no 
implementation of them.” 

Asked by interviewer Robert MacXcnzie 
if he thought Kennedy had incurred' the ha- 
tred of the CIA by trying to clip its powers, 
• Prouty answered "I do.” 
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LONDON (UIT* — A former Pentagon officer 
said yesterday President Kennedy incurred 
the hatred of the Central Intelligence Agency 
because he tried to harness its power after the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

In an Interview with BBC television, Lt. Col. 

Fletcher Prouty indicated that the late presi- 
dent’s efforts to curb the CIA had failed. Ke 
said two presidential directives designed to- 
limit the agency’s powers in 1331 never had 
been implemented. • 

Col. Prouty was Pentagon liaison man with 
the CiA, a U.S. Air Force officer, and director 
of special operations for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in 19G2 and 1953. He is now retired and a 
banker in Washington, D.C. 

After the Bay of Pigs investigation ih 1331, . . 

President Kennedy issued two memoranda to X 
the CIA, Mr. Prouty said. 

'■ “One of them he signed personally, explicit- . • 

ly stating that any activity of a clandestine 
mature either would be so small that. CIA 
agents alone could operate it or would be re- 
ferred to the J.C.S. (Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
rather than permitting the CiA to mount some- 
thing as large as the Bay of Pigs again,” Col. 

Prouty said. 

“I think he reacted strongly to the defeat at 
the Bay of Pigs and moved against the CIA to 
control them,” he said. 

' Col. Prouty said he personally had handled ( 

■ the directives, but “for some s-fange reason, 
altho they were issued and signed by the Pres- , 
ident, there was no implementation of them." 

“ Asked by. interviewer Robsrf MacKenzie if 
he thought Mr. Kennedy had incurred the 
hatred of the CIA by trying to cup its powers, 

Mr. Prouty answered, “I do.” .... 
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By Philip D. Carter 

Washinston Post Staff Writer 

ATLANTA, July 2 — For- 
mer Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk conceded today that he 
had underestimated the deter- 
mination of the North Viet- 
namese to wage war in South-; 
east Asia. 

But Rusk also strongly de- 
fended himself and the two 
Presidents he served against 
charges that they tried to de- 
ceive American public opinion 
about the war in Vietnam. 

•'I don’t believe there was 
any attempt to deceive any- 
body during all that,” he said. 
Rusk -served Presidents Ken 
nedv- and Johnson as Secre- 
tary of State from 1961 
through I960.- 

1. _Rusk also took sharp issue 
'with . several conclusions con- 
tained in the secret Pentagon 
\study on the Vietnam war. He 
sharply rejected one sugges- 
tion that he had considered 
using nuclear weapons against 
j China in 1963. 

I “Let me say very simply 
.that under no circumstances 
■ at any time did I ever recom- 
mend any use of nuclear 
weapons,” he said. “I don’t be- 
lieve any man in his right 
mind could rationally make 
such a recommendation as a 
matter of policy.” 

In the course of apparently 
soul-searching replies iri inter- 
views this afternoon, Rusk 


And, he later added, “one of Produced by the Pentagon re- 
the severe prices we may have searchers. The history, accord- 
paid for Vietnam is that it may ; to Husk, was to have been 
have stimulated ... a period 



of isolationism” in the United 
States. 

He nonetheless insisted that 
those who argue 'that the 
United States should “get out 
now” also are mistaken. And 
he held fast to the basic posi- 
tion he defended throughout 
his eight-year tenure in the 
Cabinet: that the United 
States had no choice but to de- 
fend South Vietnam against 
North Vietnamese aggression 
if the world was to be saved 
from general conflict. 

“The overriding moral ques- 
tion,” he said, “is, ‘How do we 
avoid World War ill?’ " , 

Most of his comments came 
during the taping here of an 
hour-long interview conducted 
by NBC television reporters 
Barbara Walters and Edwin 
Newman which was later 
broadcast as a network “spe- 
cial.” Additional comments 
followed during taping of an 
NBC “Today” show interview 
with Miss Walters and a subse- 
quent informal press confer- 
ence in the studio of WSB-TV, 
the local NBC affiliate. 

With the exception of an in- 
teview published today in the 
Daily News in Athens, Ga., 
where the former Cabinet Sec- 
retary now works as professor 
of international law at the 
University of Georgia, it was 
Rusk’s first public comment 
since publication of parts of 


the 47-volume Pentagon his 
conceded, however, that he ; tory of the war. 
had made mistakes while serv-j Rusk said he had not heard 
mg as Secretary of State. 0 f Rle s t U dy until he read of it 
} personally, I think, under- 1 j n The New York Times, after 
estimated the persistence and, which he telephoned former 
the tenacity of the North Viet-j President Johnson and former 

namese,” he said. Considering! D. e f ense Secretary Robert S. 

the relative sizes of the two; McNamara, the man who origi- ing the American voters, dur- 
^ountrics, the estimated: na ijy authorized the history, ing his 1964 presidential cam- 
700,000 casualties suffered by j President Johnson he said i paignagainstSen.BarryGold- 
the North Vietnamese, he said,! told him tl)at the s ’t u dy had water (R-Ariz.), that he sought 
equivalent of 10 mil- j US (- recently been delivered to' .‘‘u° wider wav.” 


more of an' “in-house affair,” 1 
on the lines of the kind of ma- 
terial usually contained in the 
“loose-leaf notebook” Rusk 
himself relied on while ap- 
pearing ' before congressional, 
committees to defend the war. 

Rusk noted that the “his- 
tory” was exclusively a-De-, 
fense Department project. 
“I’m curious about why the an- 
alysts didn’t interview any of 
us” at the White House and 
the State Department, he said. 

“The analysts are anony- 
mous, so in a certain sense 
these have some of the charac- 
teristics of an anonymous let- 
ter,” he said in reference to 
the study’s authors. He called 
on the media to “make their 
names known.” 

But he said he felt the study 
was fair “to some extent” in- 
sofar as it made clear that 
“we were looking at all the 
alternatives throughout the 
war. 

Rusk said he had deliber- 
ately withheld comment on 
the study until after the Su- 
preme Court ruled last 
Wednesday that The Times 
and The Washington Post 
could continue publishing sto- 
ries on the Pentagon history. 
He added that lie did not take 
exception to the court’s deci- 
sion, but that publication 
would complicate American 
diplomacy. 

The public’s “right to know” 
is balanced by the govern- 
ment’s responsibility for pre- 
serving diplomatic secrets, he 
said. 

Rusk specifically challenged 
the charge that President 
Johnson secretly was planning 
to escalate the war while tell- 


was the 
lion American casualties, and ; 

“they’re continuing to ! 
come” because of “the divi- 
sions here at home.” 

The United States also 
erred, he said, in not stressing 
“prevention” of conflicts like 
the Asian war, anc], in “not 


. . .. . . . — new Johnson Library in 

yet “they’re continuing to j Austin , Tex., and that he had 

Austin, Tex., and that he had 
not yet examined it. , 
According to Rusk, Mc- 
iNamara originally had in 
mind “a much more informal 


pressing much ha: 

U.N. intervention in the con- 
flict 




Any proposals to the con- 
trary, said Rusk, were only 
routine contingency plans. He 
said Mr. Johnson did not ■ 
decide to expand the conflict 
until South Vietnam was 
invaded by regular troops 
N<kUia 


! 'Rusk said he still strongly 
believes that there were two'. 

; North Vietnamese attacks on 
U.S. destroyers in the Gulf 
of Tonkin in the summer of 
1964 and that the United 
States did not provoke them. 

But congressional reaction, he 
.said, would have been “rela- 
tively the same” even before 
the second reported attack, ■ 
after which both congressional 
houses — with two dissenting 
votes — approved Mr. John- 
son’s “Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion” extending broad war 
powers to the President. 

Rusk also countered 
charges that the United States 
was actively supporting a 
coup against South Vietnam’s 
President Diem. Instead, he 
said, the United States “drew 
aside on a wait-and-see kind 
of basis” after Diem failed to 
respond to U.S. pressure for 
reform of his government. 
“Well, he refused to do that, 
and the military and the Budd- 
hists and the students got to- 
gether and threw him out of 
office,” Rusk said. 

He acknowledged that low- 
er-echelon. U.S. officials in 
Saigon may have encouraged 
the coup without high-ranking 
approval in Washington, but 
he denied that there was any 
general concern that Diem 
was attempting to end the war 
through an agreement with 
Hanoi. 

“We had no indication that 
this was more than a rumor, 
that there were any actual 
talks going on,” Rusk said. 

While denying that U.S. 

. officials had lied about the 
war, Rusk explained that pub- 
lic officials are usually strong 
advocates of their policies. “I 
don’t know any sector of our 
society that goes around poor 
mouthing what they’re trying 
to accomplish,” he said. “I. 
never saw a Buick salesman.; 
driving around in a Chrysler.” 

In another context, he de- 
clared that the nation’s “great- ✓ 
est mistake” was the Bay of f 
Pigs invasion of Cuba. 

lie tacitly endorsed Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Vietnam policy, 
which he described as trying to 
“bring this war to a. cbnclu- 
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LONDON CUPI) — A former 
Pentagon officer says President 
John F. Kennedy incurred the 
hatred of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency because of his at- 
tempts to harness its power aft- 
er the abortive Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion. 

In an interview with British 
Broadcasting Corporation televi- 
sion, Lt. Col. Fletcher Prouty 

[indicated that the late Presi 
dent's efforts to curb the CIA 
.'had failed. He said two presiden- 
tial directives designed to limit 
the agency’s powers in 19S1 nev- 
er had been implemented. 

Prouty, . interviewed on the 
BBC’s “24 Hours” program, was 
Pentagon liaison officer with the 
..CIA, a U.S. Air Force colonel, 
jand director of special opera- 


■mempss ¥© 

CIA F 



clandestine nature would be ei- 
ther so small that CIA agents 
alone could operate it, or would 
be referred to the JCS rather 


the President, there was no im- 
plementation of them.” 

Asked how the CIA could have 
gotten away with violating the 
... .... .directives, Prouty said, “There 

than permitting the Cm to must have been some pretty vio- 


niount something as large as the 
Bay of Pigs again,” Prouty said. 
Prouty said he personally had 


lent meetings in there between 
June of ’61 and say the begin- 
ning of the buildup in Vietnrsj, 


handled the directives, but “for! because to my knowledge the 
some strange reason, although documents' were never retract- 
they were issued and signed by' ed." 


tions for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in 1.962 and 1963. He now is with 
:Madison National Bank in Wash- 
ington. 

After the investigation into the 
•Bay of Pigs failure in 1251, Ken- 
nedy issued two national securi- 
ty memoranda to the CIA, Prou- 
ty s„aid. 

“One of them he signed per- 
sonally, explicitly stating that 
any operational activity of a 
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1961 Memo Envisioned Maximum tfS. Troop Level of 295,039 


By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Washington Pojt Staff Writer 

On Nov. 11, 1951, President Kennedy 
vas told that Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff . "assume” that if 
Sanoi and Peking overtly intervened 
in South Vietnam after the United 
States sent its first troops there that 
.he maximum American force “re- 
juired on the ground in Southeast 
\sia would not exceed six divisions, 
jr about 205,000 men.” 

This assumption was contained in 
joint memorandum to the President 
by Secretary of Stale Dean Rusk and 
McNamara in preparation for a Na- 
tional Security Council session at 
which Mr. Kennedy, in essence, ac- 
:epted the Rusk-McNamara recom- 
mendations for a fateful step into 
direct involvement in the war. 

This is among the many new facts 
contained in the Penlagon documents 
made available to The Washington 
Post relating to the Kennedy era and 
the war. 

In actual fact, there was barely 
disguised North Vietnamese inter- 
vention some three years later, but 
thus far there has been no Chinese 
intervention. The total American 
manpower sent to Vietnam reached a 
peak of more thau a ’half million men 
before the beginning of the with- 
drawals by the Nixon Administration. 
The 205,000 estimate was but one of 
the many miscalculations of the war. 

The available documents portray a 
President Kennedy reluctant, in 1961, 
to become fully committed to the war 
by sending in combat troops but be- 
ing advised and pushed by top officials 
in his administration to commit the 
United States. • 

For example, the first of 10 recom- 
mendations, with many sub-recom- 
mendations in the Rusk-McNamara 
memorandum, was that “We now take 
the decision to commit ourselves to 
the objective of preventing the fall 
of South Vietnam to Communism and 
that, in doing so, we- recognize that 
the introduction of United States and 
other SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization] forces may be necessary 
to achieve this objective.” 

When the President approved a 
National ' Security Action Memoran- 
dum (NSAM 111) on Nov. 22, how- 
ever, that sweeping commitment lan- 
guage was omitted. 


Nonetheless, the NSAM example,- on Nov. 3, 1981, in 
was headed “First Phase of the letter to the President 
Vietnam Program” and it transmitting a report on his 



Titvuum *a^ 0 *.i*4»* * - iransxuuuus ** ici/u-n. un 

did contain presidential ap- mission to Vietnam, Gen. 
proval for sending to Viet- Maxwell Taylor wrote: 
nam helicopters, light air- <‘Tf t s m y judgment and 


nam helicopters, light air- njj. j g my judgment and 
craft and transport planes, t - nat 0 £ my colleagues that 
manned by American per- United Slates must de- 
sonnel in urdform in a new cide how it %vill cope with 
“partnership between the Khrushchsv > s vars of liber- 
United States ana the gov- a tj on * which are really para- 
ernment of South Vietnam 


eminent of South Vietnam of gU errilla aggres- 

then headed by President - » 


Ngo Dinli Diem. 

The first helicopters and 


sion. 

Added Taylor: “This is a 


The first helicopters ana new £nd dangerous Commu- 
their crews arrived in Sa - nist technique which bypas- 
gon on Dec. 11, ISol, aboard 5cg our traditional political 
tlie U.o.S. Core, a former es- ^ military responses, 
cort carrier. Four da> slate , y^hile the final answer lies 
Washington and , , “ : beyond the scope of this re- 
made publican excjian^w of port> lt is clesr to me t hat 
Kenneay-Diem letters ai ^ time ra , y come j n our 
nouneing In general terms a - ... 


nouneing in gcnei-ai terms a relation3 to Southeast Asia 
stepped-up Amencan aid ^ we must declare our 

program. These moves mm- intention3 to attack t ho 

P soui-ce of guerrilla aggres- 

1 Tnhr d “ K^rned^n- 6ioa ih North Victnam anti 

. Vl !!!, impose on the Hanoi gov- 

tered the White Hous„ oil <" nr- narfleL 


Jan. 20, 1981, the focus in 
Southeast Asia was on Laos. 


eminent a price for partici- 
pation in the current war 


Approved 


Southeast. Asia was on i^ao . whJc , a Jg coni mensurate with 
Three days earner, on^ damage being inflicted 

the strongest advocates of “‘ c “V npfehhnrs to the 
American intervention, Brig. 9 ,1 . g 

Gen. jEdward Lari5dale, had\/S • time was not to 

ss? eras? a 

™* <?«'”• scribed in tte Kust-Hc 

the President Mamara memorandum to 
dflvVf hisinaueu- President Kennedy under 
f TJA, ws Msassl- the heading of “The Prob- 
Stic ^i. The kelrrof Ms 13 m, of Saving South Viet- 
^augural Address was that nam ^ ^ face 

attUude toward^ the Wet nam It, absurd to think that a na- 
L well v n0 wn tion of 20 million people can 

what he said n Sc be subverted by 15-20 thou- 

WaS t PrlmTe/SfKSnfh: SSrSS* fnTS^ll 

Sev’s famous speech in Jan- of that country^do not wish 
»*L ‘ » tmmendS ThVimertSn ,„™er.tor- 

toaugmation commendmg crrivC d at in lengthy 

?ontempl»teandJ-l.«|MU 

conventional wars could lean ^ effectiveness 0 f 

t0 ThU°i r prf the President to bis government as well as to 
This led the Pnaaeniw * duc8 £ome Amer ican 

SSSif. SSLnt^nes^ 


was a conrta^ oF 

£ advise given him. For Washington viewed it 


(There is no evidence, in 
cidentally, in the documents | 

available to The Washington STATINTL 
Post to show that the deba- , g 

cle of the Bay of Pigs in j- 

April,, 1961, affected Tresi- v 

dent ’ Kennedy’s actions jij 

realting to Indochina one j| 

way or the other.) j* 

For 1931 as a whole, it is Is 

evident that two missions to j£ 

Saigon ordered by Mr. Ken- !/, 

nedy were of great import- S', 

ance — those of Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson and of Gen. if 

Taylor. There were other ac- jj 

tivilies here in Washington ■ 
that also affected the out- 
come, of course. And there 1 

could be additional evidence 1 

in White House and State i 

Department records, which 
are sparse in the Pentagon 1 

study. i| 

Barely a week after taking if 

office ■ tho Pentagon analyst j 

noted, Mr. Kennedy ap- if 

proved a modest counter-in- * .j 

surgency program for South jj 

Vietnam drafted by the Ei- 
senhower Administration. ,[ 

There followed alternate • 

coaxing and- pressuring of ii 

Diem for "reforms” to make -|| 

such programs work. . 

On April 27, on the heels / 
of the Bay of Pigs, a crisis * 
in Laos reached its peak. ' : ‘- 

The combination, the ana* '£ 

lyst suggested, led a task Ij; 

force headed by Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Roswell L. j| 

Gilpatric to suggest Ameri- 
can help to Increase Diem’s if 

forces and what the analyst * If 

termed “a modest commit- • • jf 

ment of U.S. ground combat 
units in South Vietnam with 
the nominal mission of es- jf 

tablishlng two training can- j> 

ters.” The President took no 
action on the latter, al- r 

though he approved tho aid j 

to Diem’s forces. | 

A State Department re-. | 

draft of this report recom- f 

mended stationing U.S.’ 
troops in Vietnam but not 
for combat against the Viet- is 

cong. It also raised the idea | 

of a bilateral American- ji 

South Vietnamese defense j! 

treaty. But on May 5 Rusk 
declared that “we should ! 

not place combat forces in N j 

SVN at this time.” j 

The Vice President's visit ! 

to Vietnam is first men- j 

a , 3 

memoranaum to Mr, Ken- •; 

cbntlnuocl ^ 
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GEN. ROBERT L. SCOTT, JR. SPEAKS 
TO AMERICANS - 



HON. JOHN R. RAPJCK 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1971 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
entitled “The Bitter Cost- of a Bogus 
Peace,” Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott, Jr. 
retired professional soldier, emphasizes 
• In an impassioned tone his love of dedi- 
cation to God and country while elab- 
orating on the bitter price we pay for a 
■ tenuous, bogus peace— the erosion of li- 
berty and of the God-given freedoms be- 
queathed to us by our U.S. Constitution, 

Being the realist that he is, General 
Scott rejects the “inevitable wave of the 
future” propaganda being repeatedly 
hammered into the consciousnesses of 
the American people to condition them 
to accept apathetically without resist- 
ance the “blowing winds of change” even 
.when they < are obliterating our U.S. 
Constitution and traditional American 
way of life. 

■ General Scott knows from first hand 
experience that people cause things to 
happen. Someone is prohibiting our mili- 
tary commanders from winning the Viet- 
nam war which Jetired military com- 
manders affirm could be won with con- 
ventional weapons in a matter of months 
The exportation of sophisticated elec- 
tronic computers to the Soviet Union 
and such items as diesel engines and 
parts, aircraft propeller assemblies, elec- 
tron tubes, and generators to East Euro- 
pean satellites of Russia — countries 
which provide 80 percent of the materials 
-of war to North Vietnam for use against 
American servicemen — just did not come 
about automatically or by accident. They 
were the result of people. Certain anti- 
■ Americans made \hese decisions. Just as 
when the dedicated patriot Olto Otepka 
was dismissed from his State Department 
security position where he exposed actual 
and prospective employees as security 
risks, one or more real persons at a high- 
er level ordered him purged. 

General Scott, best known for his 
bravery and achievements as a World 
War II flyer and for his several books, 
especially “God Is My Co-Pilot,” re- 
minds his audience that while each new 
administration promises changes, Ameri- 
ca keeps losing; and he states; 

At last, though, there Is a faint glimmer 
Of hope. Not that we are about to win even 
a scrimmage, but that finally, more Ameri- 
cans come to realize that our bungling 
policymakers arc not stupid fools or just do- 
ing the best they can in their complicated 
thankless job, but are part and parcel of 
the greatest, the most insidious conspiracy 
the world has ever known. Following care- 
fully-laid plans for our convergence with 
the Soviet Union as the base for dictatorial 
government of the world. (Where, as Sena- 
says, there’ll be no armies, no 


ably the most Influential, surely the most 
-secretive of soctetic-s, not only for the for- 
. eign policy of the United States, but for the 
world. That one world. Formal membership 
is composed of 1-100 of the most elite names 
in the worlds of government, labor, business, 
finance, communications, ilia foundations, 
and the academies. And despite the fact that 
it, the Council of Foreign Relations, has 
staffed almost every key position of each ad- 
ministration since FX>.R. ; it is doubtful tlia’t 
one American in a thousand so much as 
knows its name. Or that one in ten thousand 
can describe anything about Its function. 
Such anonymity can hardly be an accident. 

I insert the text of General Scott's 
timely and significant speech at this point 
in my remarks. I urge that our colleagues 
read this speech and get better Informed 
with facts about the Council on Foreign 
Relations — CFR — the influential organi- 
zation which has led and continues to 
lead America on a retrogressive course 
of destruction, by reading “The Invisible 
Government” by the noted writer, Dan 
Smoot. 

Since the national news media is afraid 
to tell the American people about the 
CFR, I exhort our colleagues to do so in 
order that the people may know the 
truth, a knowledge of which is essential 
for taking prudent action to reverse the 
present trend and to preserve our coun- 
try and Constitution. • • 

If the people know the truth, they will 
keep America free. 

The speech follows: 

The Bitter Cost of a Bogus Peace— Is the 

Fkoken Cross Ouk Symbol of Betrayal? 
(By Brig. Gen. Robert h. Scott. Jr.) 


When the man who is the President of the 

United States now, made the best or accep- .... „ 

tnnee speeches that ever has been made, ‘at would terminate the discussion by adding, 
Miami Beach in 1958, every American must “though things may look dark, I truly be- 


would instead admit defeat by lndicotTiw the 
Inability of the United States and its allies 
to cop 9 with ‘a war of national liberation.' 

This sophisticated form of aggression uses 
terror and subversion to gain the allegiance 
or the submission of those It purports to STATINTL 
liberate. , * 

"Such aggression must not be allowed to 
succeed. Our objective therefore is not the 
annihilation of one country but the protec- 
tion of another. This is the victory we seek.” 

Oh, there was more of the double-talk in 
the reply that I received, given gratis in the 
name of the President, but surely as you let 
those words rattle around in your mind, 
there’s no need to further bore you with ad- 
ditional quotes. I can only be respectful to 
the White House -and the President, even 
frith this idealistic guff. Yet what frightens 
me, given as it is, it has to be the policy c.f 
this Administration. Signed by one Noble N. 

Mellonkamp, Staff Assistant to the President 
of the United States. Wishing me best re- 
gards, and adding finally, "you may be sure 
that President Nixon is determined to con- 
tinue -the pursuit of our country's goal of a 
just and lasting peace in Vietnam.” 

Ladles and gentlemen, as a professional 
soldier, X feel flattered when I receive any 
communication, even indirectly, from the 
Commander-in-Chief. But after reading and 
re-reading such utter drivel, I am astounded 
that we are so naive. Can it be that we are 
already in the hands of the enemy? We are 
not only being burled as Khrushchev shouted 
while he beat his shoe upon the U.N. desk; 
we arc helping the dirt being shoveled into' 
our own graves. 

Now iny mother used to say to me, those 
last years of her life when I was Director of 
Information of tha United States Air Force, 
and I dared e'vcn ! j’len to find fault with the 
way the White Hpjse wasr running this same 
no-win war: “Son, she would admonish me, 
please don’t criticize the President. I’m cer- 
tain he docs the best he can.” And she 


tor 


navies, no air forces except those of the 
United Nations. In fact, there'll be no United 
States as we know it.) 

On the west side of Park Avenue In New 
York City', sit two imposing buildings 'sort 
of kitty-corner to one another. One is the 
Soviet Embassy to the United Nations, the 
other the Headquarters of the Council of 
Foreign Relations, the infamous C.F.R. Prob- 


havc been not only pleased but thrilled, be- 
cause in the strongest of voices he said words 
such as these: “When the nation which can 
land an army upon the shores of Normandy 
in 194-1, and capture a continent, cannot now 
take a dinky little beachhead of guerrillas in 
Vietnam, then X say this nation needs a 
change in leadership.*’ And on and on he 
went. Inspiring all Americans. There was the 
new Administration, the new leadership we 
had all been .praying for. He promised the 
stopping of riots in our streets, dignity would 
be restored to our police, our nation’s cam- 
-puses would be freed of revolutionaries par- 
ading as dissatisfied sudents. We would aid 
the enemy no longer. We'd recognize the 
Communist for what he was — the enemy — 
and go to work. All of these things if only 
we elected him. There would be changes. 

Well, we believed him. And we elected for 
America a new Commander-in-Chief. And 
now we would have leadership. Only, there 
has beeu nothing but more of the same. V/e 
still wage that no-v.dn war of attrition bogged 
down right where the enemy wants us, using 
weapons that enemy carefully selected for 
us, and back home we are torn apart inter- 
nally, primarily because there Is no leader- 
ship. So, disgusted at all' tills, we sit down 
and write letters to Mr. Nixon asking why, 
and sometimes there are-replies such as this 
one. ■ . 

“The White House, 

"November 5, 1970. 

“Dear Sift : On President Nixon's behalf, I 
wish to acknowledge your letter and to thank 
you for letting him have your views. You 
may be sure your comments on problems 
facing our Nation at home and abroad have 
been fully noted. 

■ “The Administration believer that the 
massive destruction of facilities In the cities 
of North Vietnam would not spell victory but 


- aly 

lieve everything will come out alright in the 
end.” 

v-In fact, that last is just about the essence 
of the opinion I hear voiced across the United 
States as I cover this land making speeches. 
And there comes upon me the horrible reali- 
zation that the way things are going, the 
President of the United States does not run 
this country. Doesn’t run it as my mother 
used to think, and as the average American 
rests assured of today. What a blatant thing 
to say! What would my mother say If she 
heard me now? 

Administrations come and go with elec- 
tions — particular heads vested in the Nixons 
and Johnsons and Kennedys, promising 
changes and improvements — but nothing 
really changes except the name. The riots 
and the treason and the no-win fiasco bleed- 
ing us to death continue. America keeps 
losing. 

At last, though, there is a faint glimmer of 
hope. Not that we are about to win even a 
scrimmage, but that finally, more Americans 
come to realize that our bungling policy- 
makers Rre not stupid fools or just doing the 
best they can in their complicated thankless 
Job, but are part and parcel of the greatest, 
the most insidious conspiracy the world has 
ever known. Following carefully-laid plans 
for our convergence with the Soviet Union 
as the base for dictatorial government of the 
world. (Where, as Senator Blank says, there'll 
■ be no armies, no navies, no air forces except 
those of the United Nations. In fact, there'll 
be no United States as we know it.) 

On the west side of Park Avenue in New 
York City, sit two imposing buildings sort of 
. kitty-corner to one another. One is the Soviet 
Embassy to the United Nations, the ether 
the Headquarters of the Council of Foreign 
Relations, the infamous C.F.R. Probably the 
most influential, surely the meat secretive of 
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By far the most perceptive analysis of how the 
United States role in Vietnam grew under the Kennedy < 
and Johnson administrations lias come f:om the P en 0 
William R. Polk, who was on the policy planning coun- 
cil of the U.S. State Department 13S1-65. 

A fccline of excitement and pride in the supposed 
capacity to act pervaded the ranks of those brought m to 
the Kennedy administration, writes William .v. 

The normal machinery of government was ignored am. 
bypassed, he adds, while “all of us who had come mm 
the government from the outside were fascinated van. 
the techniques and toys cf power. . . .CI-'V, Army, Au 
Force and Navy each offered a gimmick to solve the 
mysterious and complex dilemmas before us. . • m 
CIA constantly informed us that it had assets cape. 
of restructuring politics almost anywnerc m die woi. .. 

THE FIASCO IN CUBA known as Bay of Pigs and 
the hardnosed confrontation between ^ 
chev and John Kennedy in Vienna heightened an mj c 
to show the world something about American powei, 
llie writer says. 

This urge was fed by a “war gaming concept,” 
Polk writes, in which “the world was assumed to k a 
place of inherent conflict and joshing ,or povjei. TLiac 
were only two serious contenders, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The result of the gaming scenario, 
was lo clarify the options of the players and to attempt 
to define ways in which ambiguity can be clarified and 
miscalculation by the supeipowcis avo.oca. 

This led the Kennedy administration, he acids, into 
a startling misconception of the world as it ical > 
exists: . ......... 

“In the international a renal we attempted to substi- 
tute a disembodied view of the world for the reality In 
place of politics, we sought an intellectual vision m 
strategy. In place of the rough and tumble «. toe 


What this framework overlooked, he ados, is the I 
guerrilla warfare is GO per cent politics, la pe^cviu aci- 
ministration and 4 per cent military action, ana .hat ho 
Chi Minh had won the political scramble when he took 
over the Vietnamese independence movement m U-.j 
and mercilessly subverted it to Communism. 

There will be millions of words written and spoxen 
on the Vietnam war but the essence of how it grew is 
outlined clearly in the above analysis. 


VTKLK T r TS POPULAR NOW to label Vietnam a r 
disaster j” there is a strong body of opinion among the 
statesmen of non-Communist Southeast Asia, as lepoit- 
ed from Malaysia, by Robert S. Elegant Oi the \,ash-/ 
ington Post, that: 

“1. American intervention in Indochina has decis- 
ively stabilized Southeast Asia and prevented external 
conquest while encouraging internal progress and re- 
gional cooperation, and 

“2. The United States has won in a limited, political 
war. American lias attained its chief goals by nurturing 
a Republic of South Vietnam with a much better than 
even chance of survival; by stabilizing the area; and by 
catalyzing internal change which makes the People s 
Republic of China less aggressive and more inclined to- 
ward normal diplomatic interchange.” 

So the verdict of history may be far different from 
that being glibly repeated about Vietnam in cuncnt 
hand-wringing clamor. 


VIEWING THE Dt-TERIORATION of Vietnam 
udder Communist bloodshed, the Remedy TOdWtoBM 
advisers recalled that military assistance and cilmn 
oiri Umri crahRd th" Greek government to doem com 
munislf insurgency In 1048-19; that the British had do- 
the Communists m Malaysia thiou^n nit - 
Ifelr fork and the fortified village concept though « 
took 11 years; that civic action liaaejWcmed^tn^M.^ 
pines government to destroy tne huviuo cm ,, w 

combining these lessons witn tne ba^ of ; . ’Ck 

Sam’s kit 5 — the light-weight rifle, the helicopter,- c.ef * 
fiS; agents, etc." and by lacing 
rupt, inefficient and backwaid anny 

with our ovApprdSMBd.Foii Release 20© f/03/&4> 

were there,” Polk writes in retrospect. — ‘ 
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William R. Polk, president of the Adiai Ste- 
venson Institute of Internationa! Affairs and a 
professor at the University cf Chicago, was 
on the Policy Planning Council of the U.S. 
State Department from. 1531 to 3955. Follow- 
ing Is his insider’s analysis of the foreign pol- 
icy that led to involvement in Vietnam. 

by William R. Polk 

Publication of government documents about 
the U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War pro- 
■ vldes-an occasion to raise fundamental ques- 
tions on U.S. political action in recent years. 


Ab- 
action, a will and a philosophy of its own. Any 
incoming administration had only a few 
months to stamp it personality upon the bu- 
reaucracy. Thereafter, the pattern became 
hardened, and beyond the reach of the Presi- 
dent, Tiie Kennedy administration largely 
missed its opportunity. The Johnson adminis- 
tration never had a. chance, and the Nixon 
administration never tried. 

The Kennedy team had no major programs, 
it had not identified appropriate numbers of 
persons to implement the ideas that it had 
and it was prepared to give away to its natu- 
ral enemies positions of great opportunity. 

It is 



in the first blush of concent with thought!--. 
. planning analysis never really got underway. 
In the formative early months of the Kennedy 
administration, the Policy Planning Council 1 
went through a bureaucratic “exercise” of-- 
such lamentably poor quality as to convince’ 
the entire government apparatus that the 
Kennedy administration was interested ' only 
in show and not In the realities. Months were 


The first of these difficuit-to-ansv.er ques- It is startling that President Kennedy did spent turning out turgid, rehashed and in- 
ions is: Why did the new Kennedy adminis- not knrfw tsvo of his principal top aides, the applicable "guideline papers", 
ration (and later President Lyndon B. John- secretaries of defense and state, before his * .. j t nover gets off ground ; 


tions 

tr 

son) continue so much of the foreign policy election. While he constantly complained of 
conceived by President Eisenhower’s sscre* the State Department, he undercut the two 
tary of state, Jclin Foster Dulles? principal officials of his own party, Adiai E. 

The. second question is: Why did successive Stevenson If and Chester Bowles; allowed 


gets off g«sun< 

The second trap was created by the Admin- 
istration’s' need to establish its international 
“credibility.” We had received a black eye in 
Cuba, and in the Vienna test of wills, the 



Running through all the memoranda so far 
published— and many that have not been pub- 
lished— are feelings of excitement and a pride 
in a capacity to act. 

Both for better and for worse, this was the 
mood of tiie 1230’s. After dull, gray years of a 
lackluster Eisenhower administration, a new 
team, bright, alert and sophisticated, arrived 
to take charge. 

What were the major elements in this new 
mood? 

The first, undoubtedly, was. set during the 
campaign. President John F. Kennedy em- 
phasized the so-called missile gap to demon- 
strate that a fumbling, inept Republican ad- 
ministration had allowed U.S. capacities to 
wither. The new administration went to great 
1'jaihS to project an image of zest and energy. 
It is not, perhaps, an exaggeration to say that 
ft key clement in the Democratic victory in 
1559 was the familiar magazine program of 
the youthful, handsome and dynamic Massa- 
chusetts senator and his glamorous wife. 

Administration in 3 traps 

Yet, no sooner had the administration taken 
power than it found itself caught in three 
traps. ' 


small, heterodox and unco-ordinated a team All of us who had. come newly into the gov? 
Ci new people as to make virtually no impact ernmen f f 10 :n the outside were fascinated 
On the vast and unwieldy organization. , with the techniques and toys of power. Touts 
Frustrated, without clear guidelines, Ken- from the Air Force, CIA and the Army and 
nedy and his close circle of associates simply Navy each offered a gimmick to solve the 
neglected or bypassed the. machinery of gov- mysterious and complex dilemmas before us. 
eminent. For awhile, this appeared to be a The CIA constantly informed us that it had 
pragmatic, sensible approach. In many “assets” that were capable of restructuring 
areas, however, the Kennedy administration' politics almost anywhere in the world, 
allowed decisions to be taken, often almost Even the laborious and somewhat pathetic 
absent mlndedly or with little appreciation of efforts of the Agency for International. De-. 
their long-term importance, have' set the velopment could be orchestrated into diplo- 
Course of subsequent U.S. policy. - /matte and other efforts to control, damp down 

.Ths Bay of Figs fiasco further called Ink) or redirect the energies of a score of na- 
question in ths Presidents mind 'tho 5 * govertV tions.The bewildering statistics of speeds and 
mental “machine.” He particularly dis- capacities of high-performance aircraft, to 
trusted the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Cea- which we were ah treated to rides, were se- 
tial Intelligence Agency. Ironically, however, ductivs. Independent branches of the see- 
the casualty in the CIA was not the culprit, vices, even the chemical and biological war- 
Rather, it was the analytical, “overt” part of faro groups, dangled before us their capac> 
CIA, which had not been informed of the Bay 'hies and begged only to be useci. The. new 
of Pigs operation until the 13 hour and which weaponry offered itself as “surgical, precise 
steadfastly opposed the operation, and disembodied. And, of course, we knew so 

Tha whole procedure of appreciations of in- much. Communications intelligence pud 
te’iigeace that emanated from the U.S. Na- /glamorous classified documents, uhetuei 
tional Intelligence Board was largely nejy worthy of the designation or not, dominated 
lected throughout the rest of the Kennedy- our thinking. _ t 

Johnson period. From the academic community bad come 


i/ 


The first was its failure to understand a — — -• ... 

fundamental fact abAp f ^ ¥ ©d)!Fc«hRelfca& i 2O0 ! im(W 

IiugO-}»stwaF-bureaueFacyrtiacJ a pattern of- --Department which had been “promoted” ,-sJn&> 0. *tMf«rTfiTOnTpn.'HCTMt c, . 

. J ■ 1 . - abstract or uninteresting and lugnly self-con-. 
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Political Exiles Flock 
To New York to Plot 
1 Fall of Hom e Regimes 

o * * ; 

Greeks, Haitians, Dominicans 
Join East Europe Refugees; 
ManyDcplorcU.S. Diplomacy <( 

.By Raymond a. Joseph 

/ Ktatj Reporter o] The Wall Street Journal 
NEW YORK— Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, 77, is 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Lithuania. Mario 
Marinlio, which is not his real name, advocates 
guerilla warfare in Brazil and approves of the 
kidnapping of American diplomats there. 
Phintso Thonden, 32, is the New York Perma- 
nent Representative of His Holiness, the Dalai 
Lama, of Tibet, and runs a three-man Office 
of Tibet on Second Avenue. 


against their Soviet-backed government in 1958 ;• 
without giving them any real help. -Cubans 
complain of U.S. double-crossing in the -abor- 
tive Bay of Pigs invasion in 3361. Iranian stu- 
dents claim that Savak, their country's secret , 
police, cooperates with the CIA and the FBI to ^ 
spy on them here. And Haitian exiles are in- 
censed with the U.S.’s black ambassador to 
Haiti, Clinton Knox, who they insist wore Du- 
valier buttons in his lapel at the recent funeral 
of the late dictator Papa Doc. (The State De- 
partment says it knows nothing of that.) . ' 

Politically active exiles sometimes are in 
danger. A few years ago, Jesus de Galindez, an 
exiled college professor, was kidnapped near a 
subway entrance allegedly by agents of Rafael 
Trujillo, late dictator of the Dominican Re-, 
public. He is presumed dead. 

Though many exiles keep up running propa- 
ganda battles against their governments, few 
are well-financed. “Few people bet on an exile 
even if he has the best of contacts,” says Mr. 
Marinho, the Brazilian, who claims that Ameri- 
can officials and businessmen can get what 
they want out of his country from the “crooks 
in power.” 
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i These three men arc political exiles. New 
I York is their home, but not their homeland. 
But they aren’t lonely here. Whenever there’s a 
! political upheaval somewhere in the world, the 
U.S.— and New Yorjs in particular— stands to 
get a new batch of political refugees. Not even 
U.S. immigration officials can tell just how 
many there arc here, because many don’t 
bother to go through the formality of register- 
ing as residents of the U.S. once they’ve en- 
tered. For example, only 16,541 of the more 
than 150,000 Haitian refugees believed living in 
: New York have registered with the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service — even 
though all resident aliens are required by 
taw to register with the service each January. 

Dictatorships in the Caribbean— Cuba and 
Haiti— have-produced the most refugees in the 
past decade. About -50,000 Cubans still come to 
the U.S. each year, and a big proportion of 
them settle in New York and New Jersey. The 
Haitian population here grew to its present pro- 
portions from fewer than 5,000 when the late 
dictator “Papa Doc” Duvalicr took power in 
1957. The Dominican Republic also, has pro- 
duced a lot- of exiles; one big influx came in 
1963 after the overthrow of President Juan 
Bosch, and a new contingent came when the 
U.S. intervened in 1965. > 

Old-Timers and Parvenus 

Refugees from Chile now are adding to the 
South American ranks here, joining Paraguay- 
ans, Brazilians and Argentinians. Greeks are 


Passion Dwindles 

The exiled governments of the Baltic' States 
—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania— are, how- 
ever, relatively flush. They kept reserves in 
the U.S. when they were occupied by the Soviet 
Union just before World War n. A State. De- 
partment official says the U.S. “unfreezes” 
some of these funds each year to finance the 
governments in exile, still officially recognized 
by the U.S. 

Mililantly anti-Communist Lithuanians used 
to show a lot of fervor here, especially during 
Captive Nations Week. After some SO years in 1 
exile, though, many now are fired up only by 
extraordinary events, such as the recent re- 
fusal of -the U.S. Coast Guard to give asylum to 
a Lithuanian seaman who jumped his Soviet 
ship off the East Coast. “We’re Americans, we 
have plenty of things to change here,” says a 
young Lithuanian. 

Yet some exiles use violent means In their 
"liberation” warfare here. Bombs and Molotov 
cocktails have’ exploded or been found undeto- 
nated in the U.S. at consulates and offices of 
governments including those of South Africa, 
Portugal, Haiti and the Soviet Union. Often the 
actual bomb plantings arc undertaken by 
American sympathizers of the exiles. 

As the chance to return home and seize 
power keeps eluding many political exiles, they 
tend to form and re-form into querulous, suspi- 
cious and back-biting factions. They bandy 




arriving in force, too, fleeing their military re- 
gime. All these folks are joining a long-estab- 
lished group of Eastern Europeans who left 
their countries because of Soviet takeovers be- 
fore and after World War II. 

At times, exile status amounts to a state of 
mind. A Cambodian student already was in the 
United States when Prince Sihanouk was over- 
thrown last year. “I wasn’t really an exile,” he 
says, "but for six or eight months I heard noth- 
ing from my parents, and I was afraid.” lie 
since has heard from them, hut he still isn’t 
sure that it’s safe for him to go home. 

Though exiles normally find the U.S. a se- 
cure haven, many display pronounced anti- 
American attitudes, largely because they dis- 
like U.S. foreign relations with their home- 
lands. somApp^O¥edtiFoPnRe.l^ase 
U.S.— for- seemingly - encouraging -their revolt-; 


about a large collection of epithets against 
their fellow exiles: “pro-American,” “CIA 
man,” “Stake Department running dog,” “Sta- 
linist,” “revisionist,” “Nasserite,” “Guevar- 
isl” and plain old “fascist,” to cite a few. 

Nevertheless, some exiles remain potent po- 
litical figures. One is Theodore Stathis, a math- 
ematics teacher who is unofficial representa- 
tive of Panellinio Apelefthcrotiko Kinima (Pan- 
hcllenic Liberation Movement), headed by An- 
dreas Papandrc'ous, son of the late Greek pre- 
mier. Tile group has helped generate diplo- 
matic pressure— but not from the U..S— on the 
military government. 

A few exiles eventually may. meet with as 
much success as the Russian who used to tell 

-talked with took my words as a joke,” he said. 
His name was Leon Trotsky. 
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A MOST worrisome aspect 
of the Pentagon Vietnam pap- -- 
ers is their evidence on how 
frequently high officials of the 
vb y»-is government have ignored 

<5} \ f! facts presented by their own 

professional subordinates, 
whether t h e s e professionals 
T were . in the Pentagon, the 
t. i \r*"v' / d State Department or the Cen- 
, tral Intelligence Agency. 

- i Sometimes the unpleasant 
or "non-conforming” data was screened out by 
. white House assistants, sometimes by the 
President. 

The Vietnam papers don’t of course, tell the 
Whole story. 

o o o 

I HAVE knowledge of one reasonably high 
official with access to President Johnson and 
with some considerable technical skill at 
■analyzing military action reports who, in a 
face-to-face session, warned the Preside-nt’that 
the Tonkin Gulf messages from the officers in 
that affair were too vague and inconclusive, 
and-that they should be treated with extreme 
caution. 

President Johnson looked up and said sharp- 


ly: When your advice is wanted you will be 
asked for it, Good day. , 

, There followed shortly after a transfer to a 
post out of the direct line of action. 

Those who said what pleased the President, 
were moved in closer to his ear.. 

ooo A * ‘ 

But there are other examples from one ad- 
ministration and another. 

The evidence of the technicians was largely 
ignored in the. Bay of Pigs invasion. They 
-were, in the main, overruled by men with little 
or no experience in this type of operation. 

the technical evidence of the Defense De- 
partment’s own top experts in guerrilla strate- 
gy and tactics was largely passed over in 
planning and fighting the Vietnam war. Search 
and destroy sweeps, aerial bombings of the 
type routinely ordered, the use of large num- 
' bars of conventional troops — all were anathe- 
ma to those high officials and officers most 
experienced in guerrilla operations. 

More recently, the Pentagon’s own official 
research study on the lessons learned from the 
Vietnam war to be applied in any Mure , sim '' 
lar situation has been put on the shei . 
hasn’t been contradicted; it has been ignored. 
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T HERE IS THIS to consider: the action the New York Times had indeed known the ] 
of the New York Times in publishing 1S61 invasion was imminent, but refused to 
the Pentagon’s Vietnam documents may, publish it because of national security con- j 
by ripping away the curtain on. these sordid siderations. Also disclosed was the fact '! 


details, help immeasurably in ending our that President Kennedy had told officials' 
involvement in the war. of the Times that, “If you had printed more 

The current flap over what the Justice about the operation, you would have saved 
Department says is the “defense interests us from a colossal mistake.” 


/of the United States” is not the first and 

will probably not be the last. There are Newspaper people also recall the Cuban i 


times and occasions when voluntary cen- missile crisis in 1962, when the Defense 
sorship is advisable, with emphasis on the Department deliberately issued false in- 
“voluntary.” This the press has given, and formation. It was justified by Arthur 
at least once a President of the U.S. noted Sylvester, then Assistant Secretary of De- 
afterward that it would have been better fense for Public Affairs, on the grounds 


had the newspapers not heeded requests that the government had a right to lie to 
for this voluntary withholding of news. mislead the enemy and protect the people. 

The occasion was the ignominous Bay of Amazingly, when he was criticized for 
Pigs incident, when Cuban exiles under this position, he declared that failure to 
control of the Central Intelligence Agency expose these lies meant newsmen had 
embarked on an ill-prepared invasion of failed to do their job. 

Cuba. President John F. Kennedy com- Which would seem to mean that if the 
plained that newspapers had leaked infor- government has a right to lie, the press has 
mation about the invasion and suggested a duty to expose the lies — which is just 
self-restraint. what the New York Times and other news- 


But five years later it was disclosed that papers are trying to do 
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Officials in three administrations 
v.'crc -interviewed for the following 
analysis which discloses how once 
secret military information led to 
sometimes secret policy-making deci- 
sions. 

BY WILLIAM ANDERSON 
[National News Correspondent] 

[Chicago Tribune Press Service] 

WASHINGTON, June 19— The United 
States engaged in a wide variety of once 
highly secret military operations thruout 
Indochina partly because of a Pentagon 
fear that Red China might begin direct 
field support of North Viet Nam. 

' In addition, the intelligence agencies 
relied on. an extensive electronic net- 
work of space satellites so sensitive they 
could detect diseased rice crops and 
camouflaged missile sites installed by 
the Russians. 

While one stated mission of Navy 
ships in ‘the Tonkin Gulf was the 
interdiction of weapons from fleets of 
junks, a deeper vole included keeping a 
careful watch on the Communist Chinese 
island of Hainana. ' > 

U-2 Planes Keep Watch 

U-2 spy planes also ranged the area 
rom Thailand, Taiwan [Formosa] and 
Korea bases to monitor troop move- 
ments and the Chinese development cf 
their nuclear bomb plants deep in the 
mainland. . . ’* . 

Small, elite American units, later to 
be known as the Green Berets, aided 
friendly forces in .Thailand, which had 
been the object of a mini-invasion in the 
isolated northern section; in Laos, a 
major retreat and staging area for the 
Communists a decade ago; and Cambo- 
dia, a supply base. 

By 1984, these forces had detected. a 
large buildup by the Chinese of its forces 
on Hainan, 20 minutes flying time from 
American and South Viet Nam land 
installations — and 10 minutes to U. S. 
aircraft carriers on Yankee Station in 
the South China Sea. 

This espionage disclosed that the 
Russians had 'furnished some high 
performance MIG-21S for air bases at 
Hoihovv and Yulin on Hainan, along with 
a buildup of Communist submarine 
activity at the Red CjQUKftp; 
at Yulin. 



Chinese Rebuild Bridges . 

After the U.S. started' its bombing 
attacks on Hanoi’s military installations, 
the intelligence network discovered that 
thousands of Chinese’ had moved into 
North Viet Nam from Pingslang, China, 
’and were working on bombed out 
bridges and roads as coolie labor. 


.cleared or actually announced 
McNamara or the White House. 

Intelligence reports from all areas of 
the government then began to flow to a 
central well, one that either McNamara 
or his aides used to dip out information 
to newsmen in the Pentagon. This well 
contained information on the growth, of 



Photographs of the Haiphong harbor' Russia’s nuclear capability, along with 


showed not only Russian and East 
German ships unloading cargo, but ships 
flying the British, West German and 
Swedish flags. 

Russian nuclear-powered submarines 


IXUOom « * ' ' " . 

reports of the activities of friendly and 
unfriendly nations. . . - 

It was former Sen. Kenneth Keating 
IR., N.Y.], however, who first warned 
the American public that the Russian 


were detected trailing American car- . government had installed six missile 
■ in Pnl-ia As this was 


some conventional 
boats operated by 


riers, along with 
diesel underwater 
Chinese crews. ' 

This broad intelligence picture was 
drawn between 1933 and 1935 and was 
the basis of many decisions— both 
military, and diplomatic— made by Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson as they 
escalated the. American activity in 
Indochina. 

Fiasco in Cuba a Factor . 

It was in the Kennedy administration 
that a basic decision was made to keep 
all potential Communist military moves 
under intense observation, with the 
military' providing many “options” on 
how the U. S. would— or could— react to 
the threats. 

The overriding reason was the failure 


launching sites in Cuba. As this was 
being debated-and denied-in October, 
1982, the American military moved 
secretly to position itself for a possible 
confrontation with Russia and a large- 
scale American invasion of Cuba. 

Bits and pieces of information were 
the main military plans, and operations 
of the time remained unknown to the 
'American public outside of a relatively 
! small circle of Pentagon observers until 
after Russia agreed to withdraw. 

The military, however, was at a full, 
war-time alert status. ' Strategic Aii 
Command B-52 bombers were actually 
flying in holding patterns off tne 
Alaskan coast, v/ith nuclear bomb loads 
and pre-designated targets in Russia. 
American bomber pilots on these 


llib •• * 

to overthrow Cuba’s Castro government' planes over international waters also, 
in the Bay of Pigs invasion earlier in the revealed later that Russian MIG fighter s 
Kennedy administration. Both the Presi- were flying alongside, so close that 
Ident and Robert S. McNamara, secrc- ..American crewmen could see the faces 


tary of defense, shared the view that the' 
invasion was not only marked by 
inadequate planning, but was compro- 
mised by leaks of information prior to 
the invasion. . . forces wh 

Essentially planned by the Central^/ “advisers. 

. j .ti? A /InKlnrf iRn nrlrvilmC- « it’ 


of the Russians. 

Even as this crisis was building, the 
Viet Cong intensified its raids on South 
Vietnamese villages and the American 
who were in the country as. 


Intelligence Agency during the adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower, . the 
Kennedy administration concluded that 
another reason for the failure was that 
the operation did not have enough 
coordination— or control by a central 
source. 

From then on, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration began to bring operations once 


In this whip-saw of the threat of 
nuclear war, plus conventional and 
guerrilla military threats on the flanks, 
the Kennedy administration shifted from 
the Eiser.hower-Dulles concept of “mas- 
sive retaliation” to “flexible” forces, 
that were intended to be used to put out; 
brush fire conflicts. 


11 CUJUU U’Cgau IV - - - This “flexible” approach was strongly 

closely held by the CIA, Army, Navy / j n t er ] acec t with foreign policy. The 
and Air Force under more direction or Kcnnec j y administration relied heavily 
McNamara’s office. Public disclosures on the intelligence gathering efforts, and 
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The New York Times carries a slogan on its mast- 
head: "All the news that's fit to print." It means, when 
it sees fit to do so. that is. 

The New York Times thought that the secret Penta- 
gon report prepared in 1957-68 on instructions from 
Kobert S. McNamara, then Secretary of Defense, on the 
involvement of the United States in a war of aggression 
in Indochina was "news. . .fit to print." 

. It assembled a staff of people to prepare a series 
of articles from the 47-volume report with such secrecy 
that even many senior Times editors in New York and 
Washington had no knowledge of its contents until they 
read the first installment in the paper last Sunday. 

The Nixon Administration did not think the articles 
were news fit for the public to read. U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral John N. Mitchell informed the paper that "Publica- 
tion of this information is directly prohibited by the 
provisions of the Espionage Law. Title 18. United States 
Code. Section 793." . • 

Mitchell asked for a court injunction to halt publica- 
tion of the articles, and got it. Mitchell also went into 
court to demand that the New York Times return the 
documents to the Pentagon. 

The New York Times editorially called Mitchell’s 
intervention "an unprecedented example of censorship” 
and said it would "continue to fight to the fullest possible 
extent of the law what we believe to be an unconstitution- 
al prior restraint by the Attorney General." 

The exercise bv the New York Times of the right of. 
free press has been upheld by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals in the United States and abroad. There 
has been some dissent from this approval, notably that 
of Vice President Spiro Agnesv. 

The Daily World said editorially (JunelG): 

- "The publication of the documents exposing an im- 
perialist aggression serves the national interest and 
1 should be continued. 

"The right of the New York Times to publish these 
documents must be upheld by every democratic-minded 
person because they serve the public interest." 

This is one aspect of this situation. Another aspect 
is why did the New York Times undertake the publica- 
tion of selections from this 47 volume secret report. 

The Times has not always been so clear about where 
the public — and national — interest lies. 

•It had in its possession information about the 
. training by the Central Intelligence Agency of mercen- 
aries for .an invasion of Cuba— the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
but it did not reveal it. 

After the invasion was crushed. President John F. 
Kennedy reportedly chided newsmen, saying in effect 
that this is one story they should have broken, because 
if they had. it would have saved much anguish. In other 
■ words, breaking the story would have served the national 
interest. 

In the case of the genocidal war in Indochina, the 
New York Times formerly supported the war. 

When well-substantiated reports spread that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson had already worked out plans for 
bombing of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 


during the 1S64 election campaign in which he posed as a 
* \ man of “peace,” the New York Times did not investigate 
and expose this deception, 

But; now, in 1971, it prints documents which do, and 
• much else as well. , 

What happened in the interval" was that the evil 
* effects of the Indochina war have become so destructive 
that sections of the ruling class have turned against it. 

The New York Times has an additional, special 
reason to be keenly aware of the evil effects of an evil 
war. It has been a target of violent and unrestrained 
attacks by the ultrarightists who today are most closely 
associated with efforts to drag out the war. 

The Nixon-Mitchell-Agnew team and their associ- 
ates. carrying on from where Sen. Joseph McCarthy left 
off in the 1980s and with the additional advantage of sit- 
ting in the seats of state power, have not spared their 
attacks on the "Eastern Establishment” and what they 
call the “radic-lib” papers, such as the New York 
Times. 

Another factor is that some ruling class circles 
are worried about the police-state mentality in the While 
House and other Administration circles, particularly 
since the mass arrests of more than 13.000 peace dem- 
onstrators in Washington in May. 

The exposure of the vast military and other spy 
networks which have snared millions of people, including 
Senators, judges, bishops and civic figures for comput- 
erized rcady-reference has alarmed some big bourgeois 
circles. 

But. above all, economically bankrupting and crisis- 
causing effects of the Indochina war have alarmed these 
sections of the ruling class. 

As a result, W. Averell Harriman, adviser to Presi- 
dents. Governor. Ambassador to the Paris Vietnam talks 
. • and banker, Clark Clifford, also an adviser to Presi- 
dents. a former Defense Secretary and prestigious 
lawyer, among many others, now favor a complete 
withdrawal of all U.S. forces ' from Indochina by Dec- 
ember 31. 1971. 

The war in Vietnam has produced a division in the 
I ruling circles and the makings of a political crisis. _ 
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IN “GETTING into the act” in. con- 
‘nection with the official secrets controversy, 
. Sen. Edward Kennedy has shown typical in- 
v ability to think a serious matter all the way 
. through. 

i. He suggests that “now that they have 
! printed the material relevant to the Johnson 
^ ” Administration” (on Vietnam policies) the 
* same should be done with secret Government 

J apers on the policies of the late President 
ohn F. Kenned}'. 

* _ To Kennedy, this might seem “the fair 

. thing to do.” However, the ide& suggests that 
; there would be no stopping place in the bar- 
ring not only of “dirty linen” but also of clean 
linen which should not be exposed to public 
! view. 

' Publication by the New York Times of 
-secret Pentagon reports in Vietnam has 
- revived old arguments, and created new ones, 

‘ between segments of the Federal Government 
, and segments of the press over “the best 
means of protecting the national interest.” 
Just a decade ago, President Kennedy and 
; press- executives were studying the possibility 
of some system of voluntary censorship that 
• might head off disclosures the Government 
i considered harmful. 

The study was touched off by security 
- leaks during and after the April 17, 1961, “in- 
. vasion” of Cuba by exiles operating under 
1 control of the C entr al Intel ligence Agency. 

; Ten days after the BayTFPigs disaster, ~Presn" 
• dent' Kennedy complained angrily to the 
; American Newspaper Publishers Association 
1 that in many instances newspapers 
• “recognized only the tests of journalism and 
• not the tests of national security.” 
t ffk sa *^ ^e was not suggesting any new 


forms of censorship but was asking that 
newspapers “re-examine their own obliga- 
tions to consider the degree and the nature of 
the present danger and to heed the duty of 
self-restraint which that danger imposes upon 
us all.” The study ended in stalemate. 

Five years later, it was disclosed that the 
New York Times knew that the 1961 “in- 
vasion” was imminent, but had declined to 
publish it because of national security con- 
siderations. In disclosing this decision, Clifton 
Daniel, then Times managing editor, said that 
if the newspaper had published its -in- 
formation the Bay of Pigs operation “might 
well have been canceled and the country 
would have been saved enormous em- 
barrassment." | 

There’s an unproven claim that President 
Kennedy agreed, more or less. But dining the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962 the Defense 
Department deliberately issued false in- 
formation. Arthur Sylvester, then assistant 
secretary of defense for public affairs, defend- 
ed the action on .grounds that “the Govern- 
ment had the right, indeed the duty, to lie if- 
necessary to mislead the enemy and protect 
the people it represented.” Later, Mr. 
Sylvester granted that, “if the Government 
has the right to lie or dissemble, the press has 
a duty to expose it.”. - 

Of course, if every segment of “the press,” 
with . all sorts of axes to grind, in- 
discriminately searches out and publishes 
military and diplomatic decisions and opera- 
tions the possibilities for great damage to the 
national interest are limitless. 

The need for a voluntary, but workable, 
system of restraint still is very much evident. ■ 
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^ . . ..when the Press -F.Qiiea 

\ ms Is a dassic case "disagreement other newspapers had bee/raore dilA 
. between government and press; the de- gent in the performance of their duty A 1 

. bate is harcily a new one. Just a decade Daniel , V 

ago President Kennedy and press exeeu 




f0 Publish 


; tives were studying the possibility .of 
.voluntary censorship that might slop 
' disclosures government deemed harm- 
ful. The search was touched off by se- 
curity leaks accompanying the April 17, 
1961, invasion of Cuba by exiles operat- 
J ' ing under control of the Central Iniel- 
f ligence Agency. 

' ' v v 

i . / 

Pen days after the Bay of Pigs disas- 
ter, an angry Kennedy went before the 


gent in the performance of their duty.’ 
Daniel came to that "conclusion for ihs 
reason President' Kennedy had told 
Turner Cotledge of the Times, "If you 
lic-.d printed more about the operations, 
you would have caved us from a colossal 
rnistako." 

v : v . v 

During the Cuban missile crisis of 
October, 1SG2, the Defense Department 
deliberately issued false information for 
so-called security reasons. Arthur Syl- 
vester, the Assistant Secretary of de- 
fense, claimed this was necessary be- 


. 1 uiu weta necessary oe 

■Anmn Newspapers Publishers Asso- cause the "government has the right in 
CiatlOn to rnmnltii'n i t> > 


ciation to complain that newspapers 
recognize only the tests of journalism 
and not the tests of national security.” 
Five years later, in June 1935, it was 
disclosed the New York Times had prior 
knowledge that the 1961 invasion of 
'Cuba was imminent but had declined to 


deed the duty, to lie, if necessary, to 
mislead the enemy , and protect the 
people it represented.” But later, when 
Sylvester joined the Johnson Adminis- 
tration, he made an about-face by say-, 
ing it is the function of the press to 
penetrate this protective coloration be- 


, .. , . r euiuicuion oe- 

^ publish it because of national security hind which all men attempt to mask 

COnsirfprPmrmc ... A 


considerations 

Clifton Daniel, then Times managing 
•editor, combined this disclosure with his 
conclusion the Bay of Pigs operation 
“might well have been cancelled and the 
l country would have been saved enor- 

V” 


their errors ... If there is a credibility i 
gap, it measures the failure of newsmen f] 
to do their, job.” I 

So we are again faced with those in f 
government attempting to mask their/ 
errors, even if it means going to courf 


n it means going to cou.,, 

P° US . eI PDarrassment if the Times and and jail those who dare reveal the truji. 

’ ‘ ' ' . / 
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ByS.W.GSRSON 
NSW YORK, June 14 - 
Despite President Nixon’s 
feeble denials, official 
Washington is in a tailspin 
over publication of top se- 
cret Pentagon documents 
revealing massive govern- 
ment deception to sell the 
American people on U.S: 
aggression in Vietnam. 

Impact or. the government at 
borne ar.d abroad was regarded by 
most political observers' as incal- 
culable. In another country, such 
revelations would have brought 
down a government. 

Repercussions of the .exposure 
of systematic lying to the Ameri- 
can people by a succession of 
American presidents to carry on 
an imperial aggressive policy 
were not clear as of today, but 
that official Washington is in a 
state of alarm was evident. De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird 
called for a Justice Department 
investigation of the “leak.” 

The New York Times yesterday 
and today published — apparently 
after some soul-searching in its 
editorial sanctum -- detailed 
stories on and excerpts from a 
40-volume, 7,000-page Pentagon 
report on the origin and develop- 
ment of the war. 

Commissioned in 1957 
Former Defense. — Sermelant 
Robert S. McNa JSiPflOTSf 
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of the World Bank, had com- o President Truman gave mili- 
missicned th.e study in June, 1957. tary aid to France in her colonial 
About 25 to 30 Pentagon experts war against the Vietrninh and 
helped draft the report, along with “set” U.S. policy, 
some figures in the academic o President Eisenhower sought 
world, according to the Times. to support the puppet South Viet- 
The revelations come shortly nam regime, undermine the Denv 
before a key vote Wednesday in ocratic Republic of North Viet- 
the Senate on the amendment to nam (North Vietnam) led by Ho 
set the date for withdrawal from Chi Minh, and helped upset the 


the war, sponsored by Senators 
George McGovern (D-SD) and 
Mark Hatfield (R-Orc.). 

The McGovern-IIatficld meas- 


1954 Geneva settlement. 

o President Kennedy ' moved 
from his inherited “limited-risk 
gamble” to a “broad commit- 


ure would order withdrawal of all ment” to back th.e South Vielnarn- 
U.S. forces from Vietnam by the cse puppet regime. 


end of the year. 

Tracing the steady escalation 


Johnson deceived voters 
o President Johnson stepped up 


of . the war — beginning with covert warfare against North 
President Truman’s support to Vietnam and began planning in 


the French colonialists in 1950 — 
the Pentagon document also re- 
veals details of the CIA-run war 
in Laos. On this score. Sen. Stuart 


the spring of 1954 to wage an 
re- overt war against Hanoi. In his 
war (./election campaign that year, 
- -•’'when he ran against Sen. Barry 


Symington (D-Mo) in a televised Goldwater, the Republican can- 
NBC interview yesterday termed didate, Johnson sought to reassure 


the revelations “startling.” 

Senator Symington apparently 
had missed the series of exclusive 
article in the Daily World in June, 
1970, by co-cditor John Pittman, 
the only American newsman to 


the American people of his peace- 
ful intentions. 

o Long before the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution was adopted by the 
Senate in August, 1964, the John- 
son Administration was planning 


have visited the liberated areas provocative moves to create a 
^ jnstilieation for escalating the 

° PUtman’s first article, pub- war and for heavy ’ bombing at- 
iished more than a year ago in the 011 ^ orth Vietnam. In Let. 

Daily World, are today corrobor- lhc term • provoking appears in 
ated by the secret Pentagon study. a " umber of tnc of ‘ ltial ™moran- 
Other facts that emerged from 


V , X • ^ » da made P ublic - Assistant Secre- 

Other facts that emerged from |ary of D £ cnsc James McNauRh . 
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BY JACOB BRACKMAN 
With Original Illustrations by Sam Kirson 

Y our leg's been putted so often, it’s 
no wonder you’re off balance. 
Welcome to the Age of The Put-On. ' 
From Bob Dylan to Stokely Carmichael, 
from .the U-2 to the Bay of Pigs; from 
art to advertising to politics, the Put-On 
has become an American way of fife' 
where nothing is accepted "straight"- 
.... because it probably isn’t 
Sure they're pulling your leg and' this 
hilarious book tells you how . . . and 
how to fight back. It is your teg. Isn’t 
it time you started to kick? . ;• 

Wherever Books are Sold 
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There is just enough Russian political involvement in the 
Cairo goings-on to smell. When the CIA tried to overthrow 
Castro and instead was thrown out of the Bay of Pigs, we 
didn’t think it smelled too bad. That was because it was our 
guys at work. This time the odors wafting along the Nile 
are all but stenchy. 


When Nasser died, a genuine rivalry, arose between the 
two vice-presidents, Anwar El-Sadat and Aly Sabry. Sabry, 
according to reliable reports, thought there would be a joint 
leadership between him and Sadat. Sadat thought otherwise 
and, when Sabry challenged him, had him arrested. 

■ Sabry, just incidentally, has been one of the strongest So- 
viet supporters in the Egyptian government. Once he was 
pro-Western. But when Washington gave him the run- 
around over funds for the Aswan Dam, later provided by 
Moscow, Sabry’ s sympathies shifted. 

But Sabry’s imprisonment did not end strong pro-Russian 
support within the government. Three other members of 
the eight-man . executive comnrittee of the Arab Socialist 
Union, Egypt’s guiding political organization, remained 
there, all Soviet sympathizers. Now Sadat lias had them ar- 
rested and put behind bars: Labib Shukair, the deposed na- 
tional assembly leader; Diaddin Daoud and Abdel Mohsen 
Abul Nur. The last-named had become secretary-general of 
the socialist union after Nasser’s death last September. 

Whether the Soviets were trying to i'ig the Cairo govern- 
ment in their favor may never be known. Right now they 
are protesting righteously that whatever is happening is an 
internal affair. Their record in such places as Warsaw, 
Prague and Budapest suggests, however, that if they were 
not involved it was only because they thought they could 
hot get a\vav with it. 
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By MIRIAM OTTENBERG 

WE BAND OF BROTHERS. A 
Memoir of Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. By Edwin Guthman. 

Harper & Row. 330 Pages. 

57.95. 

Of all the books written so 
far about Robert Kennedy, 
this warmly personal account 
likely is to mean the most to 
those whose relationship with 
him spanned his public years. 

Like the good newspaper- 
man he is, Pulitzer Prize- 
winner Ed Guthman, now na- 
tional editor of the Los Ange- 
les Times, writes what he 
knew. And as the Justice De- 
partment’s press officer in the 
Kennedy years, he was in a 
position to know a lot. But 
.Guthman’s relationship to 
•Kennedy went far beyond the 
formal requirements of a 
director of public information, 
just as all of Kennedy’s assist- 
ants willingly performed any 
job required of them. 

That’s why they followed 
him from the Senate Rackets 
Committee to the Justice De- 
partment and on to the office 
of senator from New York. 

Guthman himself had been 
with him in his Ambassador 
Hotel room only a few min- 
utes before Kennedy left to 
claim victory in the 1968 Cal- 
ifornia primary and fell to an 
assassin’s bullet. Guthman 
takes a favorite passage'of the 
Kennedy brothers, Bob and 
John, to describe the men who 
faced mobs angered at various 
times by the Freedom Riders 
and the first blacks to enter 
the Universities of Alabama 
an! Mississippi, men who 
skillf ully went about cleaning 
up James Hoffa’s Teamsters 
Union, men who made good 
Bob Kennedy’s promise to get 

the Bay of Pigs prisoners 

home by Christmas. 

These words, quoted by 
Guthman, are from Shake- 
speare’s King Henry V in his 
remarks to his men before the 
Battle of Agincourt: 

“We few, we happy jew, we 
, . hand of brothers. 

For he today that sheds his 
blood with me 


Shall be my brother. ... 

And gentlemen. . . . now a-bed 
Shall think themselves 
accursed they were not 
here. . . ." 

Guthman frankly admits 
that even after six years, I 
know that I cannot be objec- 
tive about these men . . . And 
I suspect that the department 
had not seen their likes be- 
fore.” 

He says he’s not objective 
about Bob Kennedy either but 
he spent too much time with 
Kennedy who always turned 
his humor on himself to per- 
mit himself the luxury of be- 
coming maudlin. Instead, he 
pictures the man those of us 
who covered the Justice De- 
partment in those years came 
to know — a shirt-sleeved 
driving force, a man of humor 
and compassion, impatient 
with small minds. 

Guthman goes beyond that 
to picture “a man of unlimited 
courage and capacity who ex- 
perienced life to the fullest, 
who grew with every experi- 
ence and tirelessly sought new 
challenges.” 

The book details many of 
those experiences and chal- 
lenges. It begins back in 1355 
when Kennedy, a lawyer- 
investigator for the Senate In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, 
was beginning to investigate 
corrupt unions and Guthman, 
then a reporter on the Seattle 
Times, was investigating Dave 
Beck, then international presi- 
dent of the Teamsters Union. 

It follows the Kennedys 
through the Democratic Con- 
vention when Sen. “Scoop” 
Jackson seemed likely to be 
tapped as vice president but 
Lyndon Johnson got the nod. 

Commenting on what he cal- 
led “rancorous relationship” be 
tween Johnson and Bob Ken- 
nedy, Guthman said “they 
mistrusted each other almost 
from the beginning and their 
mistrust turned to bitter enmi- 
ty at the end.” 

The relationship with J. Ed- 
, gar Hoover, as Guthman pic- 
tures it, was different. In the 


beginning, Guthman reported, 
Kennedy asked Hoover’s ad- 
vice on whether he should ac 
cept the post of attorney gen 
eral and Hoover said h 
should. In the end, however, 
their relationship was 
strained, and hostile. 

As Guthman reviews the 
trials and triumphs of Bob 
Kennedy, he reveals untold 
stories behind the headlines 
not only at the Justice Depart- 
ment ; but also at the White 
House for, as he points out, 
“Never before had a into so 
shared the burdens of the 
Presidency without actually 
holding the office.” 

He spares us the honor of 
the last night. Instead, he con- 
cludes: “Yet all he had ac- 
complished was only a begin- 
ning, for to know anything 
about him is to know that had 
he lived and won in 1968, he 
would have been a great presi- 
dent; that had he lost, he 
would not have despaired or 
retreated but would have 
fought on as best he could.” 
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AtSt^lZiS 1 ’ 0 ™ ed by Ted Ledder » President of 

Abbott Laboratories, was the most produc- 

tlv'e in all the years we’ve been playing 

Izaak Walton in the Bahamas. Our com- 

i P 31110113 . all ardent disciples of ichthyology 

- * ere L ° u Zahn » the drug tycoon; Seymour 

- ' °™"\ vlce President of Standard Industries, 

and Miami realtor Manny Goldstrich, and 

lagged 17 dolphin, two tuna 
Md a blue marlin. 

'„ WE DID MOST OF OUR FISHING at Chub 
Cay, one of the world’s fishing paradises, but 

' : SfSau eX S,- 0U n ^ 10 ^ WaterS H0WARD HUGH! 

; tlrZ l, 3 30 m,les awa y- There, at one time, we had 

■" So-Mu^r°af f ° Ur m6S 31 ae same t,me - 2ahn landed his 
IWuSn °" e ’ hour fi S h t. thereby reaffirming his ’ 

reputation as the old man of the sea.’’ Omer after aa 

ffifhbf, a bItt if batt,e ’ Was about t0 1x511 his tuna whm' ; 

marlln ' Mme six feet long and weighing an esti- 
mated 2 j 0 pounds, was attracted by the tuna hit the line with l 

nan ®?® power and “aPP* «• (Ever see a grown 

; ^BrULTANEOUSLY. YOUR REPORTER was en-a-ed In' 
ahfoor-death struggle with the third tuna. After “some 35 
back ' breaking tu 2 S‘ng. we felt a sudden slack in 

K™ n w ,sta f ce - " sbarkr screamed «* 

? "ft ( JS P n„ shark 11 was - We continued to 

rSSAfy. r"?’ bu by then !t was onl y half a tuna. The 
I bad chewed off half our catch as cleanly as if it had 

££*• < Ever -ee two grown n?en weep?? 
e£ , FISHING EXPEDITION WAS2MADE more delight- ’ 

* £ln y remiS n f a m,T W ~\ Capt Armstrong “ d a mate So 
lSStr ? Armstrong once was featured in 
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“■£*; ^ Strong was 0{fered 525,000 to use his 
1 §3 ° l ex P Ioslves to blow up a bridge in 

' “ (1° Africa) to stem the flow of copper to the world 

S? 611(1 *5“ l nable ^0 Plotters to rea^a fortme Am- 

* tb * bribe t0 the FBI and the result was 

012 two schemers for violation of the Neu- 
SE** (P.S. — The two schemers refused to acknowl- 

’ wSL .u 000 bnbe and Armstrong was advised by the U.S. 

* w Keep the money.) 

fei?® 5?T E , IS .. A S^ GENT wh0 J° taed our week-long ‘ 
•fffiLlt* the Invitation of Armstrong. His name can’t be dis- ■ 
® t .. thls time for obvious reasons. But he did fascinate i 
bls versi0n 0{ the Bay of Pigs, for which he helped > 
{ .aain Cubans who sought to overthrow Fidel Castro. His ver- 
.‘iton Is that the invasion was going weU, despite published ; 
-reports to the contrary, and the order to abort the Bay of ‘ 
feFIgs still confounds exiled Cubans and CIA agents. « 
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WASHINGTON-The Vietnam war lias 
again become what it was not in the 
1970 election— the central issue as be- 
tween the President and the liberal 
Democrats. What impact is the issue 
likely to have on the election in 1972? 

A couple of brief exchanges bear on 
the answer to this question. One was 
an exchange last week between this 
reporter and one of the Army s most 
perceptive and influential generals. It 
was as follows: 

“General, isn’t the Army in very bad 
trouble, as a result of Vietnam— maybe 
the worst trouble it’s ever been in?" 

The general, without hesitation: “Of 
course.” 

“Then isn’t it in the Army’s interest 
to get our ground forces out of Viet- 
nam just as quickly as can safely be 
done?” 

The general, in a tone of surprise, as 
though the answer was so obvious that 
the question need never have been 
asked: “Of course.” 

' THE PLIGHT OF THE GENERALS 

The meaning of these two two-word 
responses is simple— the President does 
not need now to buck the generals in 
order to get out of Vietnam. In Sep- 
tember 1969, the “Nixon game plan" 
for Vietnam was described in this 
space. The plan called for an orderly 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam, in recognition of the fact that 
“the war, as it is now being- fought, is 
poisoning the body politic of the 
United States; and that it is better to 
risk military disaster in Vietnam than 
political disaster in the United States.” 
There was a caveat: “If the Nixon game 
plan is to operate on schedule, the 
President is going to have to buck the 
generals.” That is no longer true. 

Until recently, the Army high com- 
mand favored a leisurely withdrawal, 
down to a big “residual force” of 50,000 
to 100,000 men. But all generals are 

not fools, contrary to the mythology of 
die left, and the high command has be- 
come desperately aware of what Viet- 
nam is doing to the Army— the Calley 
horror, the drug epidemic, the threat- 
ened breakdown of morale and disci- 
pline, the near-total destructien of the 
prestige of the uniform. 

Because all generals are not fools, a 
lot of them, in Saigon as well as Wash- 
ington, are as eager for extrication as 
any dove. A high-ranking Pentagon ci- 
vilian estimates tBaAdmuLiiya-tliipdiQf 
the generals now favor nsxnfgHi Tapld 


drawdown after next November to a 
minimum professional force. The gener- 
al quoted above, for example, believes 
that it should be possible to cut back to 
“the Kennedy level” of fewer than 
20,000 men by the autumn of next year. 

The fact that it is no longer neces- 
sary for the President to buck the gen- 
erals is politically important. Any Presi- 
dent with any sense of responsibility 
must listen to his professional military 
advice. But listening to the military can 
be dangerous politically, and so can not' 
listening to them. President Kennedy / 
got in trouble at the Bay of Pigs in part 
because he listened to the military, and 
President Johnson got into much worse 
trouble in Vietnam for the same reason. 
One reason they got in trouble was that 
they feared, with good reason, that if 
they failed to go along with the military 
they would be accused, with devastat- 
ing political effect, of being soft, of 
“chickening out.” President Nixon no 
longer has any worries on this score, 
and that is an important political fact. 

Now consider the second recent ex- 
change. This exchange, as reported by 
The Washington Post’s able David Bro- 
der, took place in New Hampshire be- 
tween the Democratic front runner, 
Edmund Muskie, and a dovish lady 
called - Mrs. Betty Eberhart. 

THE PLEA OF MRS. EBERHART 

Senator Muskie said in a question pe- 
riod that he was all for withdrawing all 
U.S. troops by the end of this year, but 
that “supplies and money” for South Vi- 
etnam “may have to continue for a 
longer time.” Mrs. Eberhart argued that 
in that case the war would go on, and 
anyway, “1 don’t want to support a gov- 
ernment that does not represent the 
people.” Muskie countered that we 
can’t “just say that unless you turn out 
your government, we’re not going to 
help you people. Now that’s not a mor- 
al position.” 

Mrs. Eberhart, a McCarthy alternate 
in 1968, was thoroughly miffed by 
Muskie’s response, and told reporters 
that the chance of her supporting 
Muskie in 1972 was “pretty remote.” 
There are a lot of Mrs. Eberharts in the 
Democratic Party. There may well be 
enough to create a big booby trap for 
the liberal Democrats. 

The rhetoric of the liberals has 
helped to create the booby trap. They 
have orated so much about the “immo- 

idte 


that a great many people— no doubt in- „ 
eluding Mrs. Eberhart-now suppose 
that the American Army in Vietnam 
consists wholly of Calleys, and that Vi- 
etnam is a vast bombed-out wasteland, 
like a landscape on the moon. 

The Mrs. Eberharts, in short, have a 
mental image of the war that has no re- 
lation to reality. The result is that they 
are perfectly ready-and indeed eager 
—to commit this country to an act of be- 
trayal. The United States has made 
South Vietnam dependent-pathetically 
dependent— on U.S. support. To cut ofF 
support to the South Vietnamese Army 
of more than a million men would ren- 
der that army nakedly defenseless be- 
fore the North Vietnamese Army, now 
being lavishly re-equipped by the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese with excellent 
weapons. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE DEMOCRATS 

It is hard to imagine a more revolt- 
ing act of betrayal by a great nation to- 
ward a small ally. Yet this is precisely 
the direction in which the left wing of 
the Democratic Party is pushing the 
whole party-a cutoff is included in the 
demands of all the various groups cur- 
rently demonstrating in this city. There 
are enough Mrs. Eberharts to make 
the question argued between her and 
Senator Muskie a major issue-prob- 
ably the major issue— at the Democratic 
convention, and quite possibly the elec- 
tion too. 

The mood of this country is now so 
rancid that it could conceivably be a 
winning issue for the Democrats. But 
the mood may have changed by next 
year. Suppose that the American com-' 
mitment in Vietnam has been reduced, 
with the full support of the mili- 
tary, and without disaster, to a small, 
professional force, and no young man 
is being drafted for Vietnam service. 

In that case, it seems a good bet that 
the President’s argument— that we must 
give the South Vietnamese “a reason- 
able chance to survive as a free peo- 
ple,” and that we cannot withdraw all 
our forces from Vietnam until we have 
our prisoners back—' will sound sensible 
to a lot of voters. Perhaps it will seem 
more sensible than an act^ of betrayal 
that would not only be not moral, 
but which would destroy the credit 
of the United States as a great pow- 
er. This is why the Vietnam issue-as 
President Nixon confidently expects- 
could turn out to be a booby trap for 

-Ofh6MiK00G5OOO6OOO1-3 - 
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nvaahthrovccrh Welc a irzed 
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Rusk Urges Can iRon.R 
Out Ties to Red Qiiaa 


_ Tn ,TVi- V'IUC’1 International Studies disclosed pleased by the ping -fons 

By JOHN r. Iw.wiw today breakthrough, that we have j to 

Xevvs American ljke l0 rcr runt3 you that recognize realities” and 'permit 

Washington Bureau A( j 0 if Hitler was host to the whole both Chinas to be represented at 

_ OlvmDic many's in 193S and then tire UN, but that there was no 

WASHINGTON — Former Sec- d ° vn ' thc s;rcet t0 start point” in the United States -?x- 

retary of State Dean Rusk has W(Jl , 1( j War n> » p.ujk reportedly I tending diplomatic recognition - to 

cautioned that Peking's ping pong toM about «3 Hopkins students -mainland China. ' 

. „ ... .... j, , n unu-ur! cuestion-and- “I would like to see a consistent 

diplomacy' is something lc« man du . ad . 


the second coming of Christ," |' 
students at John Hopkins School of | 


I answer session Wednesday night, attitude on the part of those ad- 

i vocatir.g a change in U. S. poli- 
R L SK SAID he nonet. icless " as i c ; eS( ” p lUS k reportedly said." But 

he added that he also wanted to 

■ - see both Koreas. both . Vietnams 

- ■ - /- and both parts of Germany in the 

• V-'" ’.' United Nations, the students said. 

.' Rusk is one of the few members 

r { of the Johnson administration who 

=’ ' has declined to write his memoirs 

v of the turbulent period. 

t>\-: . ; ... . , '. 

HE TOLD Tins stuconts. Many 
, ; of whom will join the Foreign 

, \ , , ' ' \ Service, that he has tape-recorded 

. recollections that will be made 

\ ; public in 1S33. 

vw / . .. ’ f In his first wide-ranging 

; v v-i -v '• : discussion of world affairs, here 

/.[ \ { since he became a professor of 

V - \ . international law at the University' 

/ ■ ;/! of Georgia two years ago. Rusk 

. y ' >>•'• was said to have made tiiese 
/ •'■fp,: comments: ' 

C On the Mideast: He was 
. t "pessimistic” about prospects for 


O On the bombing halt: “I will 
tell you that I proposed a stop cn 
or about 'larch 4, If S3.” (Bomb- 
ing was actually hailed Nov. 1, 
lSrS.l "President Johnson said to 
me, 'Get on your horse and make 
some plans,’ ” Rusk recalled. - 
C On the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution that led to the start of 
bombing: "It was no plot on the 
part of L3J,” Rusk said. ‘.‘There 
I is no doubt of the first attack on 
the U. S. destroyers and only. some 
doubt about the second attack. 
There was no 'hanky-panky' by 
the administration.” .. . ' 

"As far as the charge of delud- 
ing the Senate,” Rusk said, * we 
have to assume these .people 
(congressmen) are literate. In 
fact, Son. Wayne Morse, D-Ore., 
~ot up on the Senate floor and fold 
them what it meant. ^ 

“What changed between 15:4 
and 1533 was that North' Viet- 
namese regulars began to enter 
South Vietnam ar.d the .Tonkin 
resolution therefore took on less 
and less importance," he - said. 

O On encroaching isolationism 
in the United States: "There are 
si^r.s of it in Southeast Asia ar.d in 
' the resistance to NATO,” P.uss 

said. , . ■ 

: He pointed out that during me 

: Korean war, the United States was 
i spending 3.5 per cent of its Gross 
j : National Product on foreign aid, 
■ and now less than one-hall of ope 


pessimistic ac-aui prospects lor ( a:.u - _ . 

a settlement because "neither side iner cent is devoted to foieign a. , 

* : .. ■» e-pftm'T 


DEAN RUSK 


is ready to make peace.” ' ' . 

"The Arabs are not ready to 
give Israel the right to e>dst in 
peace ar.d Israel is net ready to 
withdraw from occupied ter- 
ritories.” Rusk predicted that 
"There will be no peace while 
those facts remain.” 

C On Vietnam war demonstra- 
tions: "I'd be more respectful 
of those who say 'Get out of Viet- 
nam’ if they would only show the 
same compassion to victims of 
other oppression,” he said. ■ 

The former official was not 
asked and did not attempt to de- 
fend President Johnson’s role in 
Vietnam. 

O On the My Lai massacre: "It 
was a cold-blooded affair and’ not 
typical,” Rusk said. “War is a 
frightful thing.” he added, “but I 
feel that I know there wouldn’t be 
a single American in uniform ia 


| "and there is difficulty getting 

j that.” • 

I C On the role of Dr. .Henry 
1 Kissinger as a kind of super sec- 
! retaty%f state: "Ultimately it is 
a question that can only be 
resolved by the President,” Rusk 

said. ’ , 

He quoted Dean Acheson, wi,o 
quipped that, "in the relationship 
between the secretary of state ana 
the President, it is vital that bom 
should know who is President, 
Rusk left out the latter part of the 
quote, "and who is secretary of 

*tate. M *• ' ' 

Ru'k agreed with a questioner 

that the Bay of Pigs invasion o> 
Cuba "was a colossal mistake and 
evervbody knows that." Then he 
advised the youthful audience, I 
hope that in rejecting the mistake* 
of your fathers, you don't embrace 
the mistakes of your 
grandfathers.” - . 


South Vietnam if North Vietnam grr.ndmmers. 
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Letters From The People 


. ‘Prove You’re Honorable’ 

What the Central Intelligence Agency is 
shrouded in b a s i c a 1 1 y is the shrug of 
American shoulders convinced that all the 
secrecy and covert activity is necessary, y 
To take more on “faith,” as R i c h a r d . 
Helms asks us to do, is to further turn our 
backs on an agency that seems to exist 
outside the reach of the U.S. Government 
and its controls. 

What Americans must assume is that 
the same President who looks earnestly 
unto the TV cameras and promises to ex- 
tract us from a monumental blunder initi- 
ated by this constitutionally questionable 
organization is at that very moment insti- 
gating other such manipulations in the 
“national interest” that could lead us 
right back into another Vietnam or Bay of J 
Pigs or Laos (and what are they doing in 
the Congo?). 

Perhaps the CIA is a necessary part of 
the system, but Americans are no longer 
blindly taking on "faith” honorable men 
devoted to service. We say prove you're 
honorable. Geraldine Ferris. 

Ballwin 
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By Jack Anderson 

My associate Las Whitten 
has just returned from a treas- 
ure hunt for buried CIA ccsh 
in the Florida Keys where pi- 
rates once stashed Spanisn 
gold. 

He found one cache where 
thousands In molding $20 bills 
had been buried. But son. :ona 
had reached the secret site 
ahead of him. All Whitten 
found were sis weathered, 
matted $20 biils htat appar- 
■ ently had been dropped about 
200 yards away. 

In an earlier column, we re- 
ported that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency had delivered 
bales of $20 bills to Cuban I 
exile leaders to finance clan- 
destine operations against 
Communist Cuba. 

Assassination teams, sabo- 
tage squads and commando 
/ units were sent against Castro 
' after the abortive Bays of Pigs 
Invasion. These missions ap- 
parently were halted after 
President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation. But the CIA continued 
to slip infiltration teams into 
Cuba to gather intelligence. ■ 

The CIA paid all expenses, 
apparently, in cash. Huge 
imns were turned over to 
exile leaders, who gave no ac- 
counting of how they spent it. 

There were whispers that 
aome money had disappeared 
into .private bank accounts, 
that other thousands were bur- 


ied in former pirate lairs in 
the Florida keys. 

Seers!. CIA Site 

One who perked up his ears 
over the whispers was Bradley 
Ayers, a former Army captain, 
who was on loan to the CIA in 
1903-64 to train Cuban assault 
teams. One training site had 
bean located on Upper Key 
Largo on land that the Mon- 
roe County tax assessor's of- 
fice identified as belonging to 
the University of Miami. 

The CIA 

of a front, called Z 
nical Enterprii 
versity's south 
the respected 
tingly or ot'ne 
the site for an 
course in infiltration and dem- 
olition. 

Ayers learned enough from 
his former trainees to figure 
out where some of the CIA 
money might be hidden. He 
told us he discovered a half- 
buried suitcase full of mold- 
ing, mutilated $20 bills. 

The suitcase was in a re- 
mote spot that he was confi- 
dent wouldn’t be discovered. 
He took out a dozen bills to 
make sure they weren’t coun- 
terfeit. Banks redeemed all 
but 
bills. 

Then Ayers’ house was mys- 
teriously broken into and rec- 
ords of his find were taken. 
Fearing the CIA or Cuban ex- 
iles were watchig him, he 
dared not return to the cache. 


However, he told us his 
story and showed us the bank 
records. We also checked out 
his veracity carefully. I sent 
Les Whitten to accompany 
him back to the keys to re- 
cover the CIA money. We noti- 
fied the Treasury Department, 
in general terms, that all re- 
covered CIA cash would be 
turned over to the Treasury. 

Treasure Hunt 

Whitten, Ayers and Ayers’ 
wife flew to an air strip on 
Upper Key Largo. Using it as 
a base of operations, they 
econnoitored the dark man- 
move thickets, sluggish can- 
treacherous swamps of sea 
.nd crocodile-infested 
had once 
ndos. 

For two days, they chugged 
through the creeks in a s’nal- 
low-draft 13-foot skiff, startled 
occasionally by the barks of 
crocodiles. When they were 
convinced no one was follow- 
ing, they plunged through un- 
derbrush so thick they 
couldn’t see four feet ahead. 

Finally they came upon the 
bramble-cloaked site where 
Ayers said he had discovered 
the suitcase. The soil at the 
hiding place had been turned 
up and" sifted for 10 yards in 
all directions. The underbrush 
and sea grass were trampled 
as if by many feet. 

The suitcase full of cur- 
rency was gone. Disappointed, 
they combed the area. Within 
a quarter mile, Whi tten spot- 
ted a tattered $20 bill. Ayers 
found two more, then Whitten 


discovered a sheaf of three 
bills matted together with 
mud and grass. 

The bills were near scraps 
of a road map, which Ayers 
said had been used as a wrap- 
per for the suitcase bills. 
Treasury records show the 
bills were printed between 
April, 1055, and August, 135$. 
There is no way to prove this 
was part of the money which 
the CIA continued to provide 
anti-Castro exiles. But the sto- 
ries that led to the cache came 
in part to Ayers from Cubans 
he helped train for the CIA. 

TTasliingtoii ^Tlurl 

Volunteer Army — President 
Nixon is leading the opposi- 
tion to his own proposal for a 
volunteer Army — at least for 
the next two years. At a secret 
White House legislative con- 
ference, he warned GOP con- 
gressional leaders: “Some 
votes to end the draft may 
look popular temporarily. But 
in the long view, our recom-i 
mendations (to extend the 
draft for two years) will prove 
to be right.” White House aide 
Peter Flanigan explained to 
the leaders that “A short-fall 
of 100,000 men is expected” 
next year. Ha described the 
administration’s plans to en- 
courage volunteers by offering 
financial incentives, including 
a $3, COO bonus to those who 
will re-enlist for combat duty. 
But he warned this “would 
mean cuts in other vital areas 
in the Defense Department. 

® 1971. 3«U-McClura Syndicate. lae/ 


also operated outjr 
snith Tec'itM g 
es, on the uni- als, 
campus. Thus | grass 
university, wit-j creeks where Ayers 
-wise, provided! trained Cuban commandos. 


two badly weathered $20 
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Eyeu Name Got 


W WASHINGTON. 

HE.\ the ldth anniversary of the Bay of 
Pigs. J f-3 f slips by with no blastin'; of 
trumpe.s it is time to cry over our failure to 
distinguish between the trivial and the highly 
important. , J 

ho other boner in American history quite 
compares with it. The selling of that plan was 
a feat to be compared with the purchase of 
the Brooklyn Bridge by the visiting hick in 
Manhattan. 

Today the country is little wiser as to how 
and why the slippage came about, those so- 
called inside views which have been publish- 
ed being greatly in error and by nature apolo- 
gia. 

It will probably he no better off 20 years 
hence when some of the official papers ar° 
made public, since they will be defensive and 

; center rV ‘ n °’ ref:ect:n? cr,: >' onc ™w from the 

Two" thS P L ace n f an,e the fiasco is wi-ong. 

“ no * a V of p ^- It is a mistransla- 
tion o the Bama d= Ccchina. the body of wa- 
te JL 0l ‘ the great Zapata Swamp. 

..u 7 "® c ? ch t , na is a!st} a small fish that 
abounds in those waters. So it would he more 
accurate to cad tne place the Bay of Sardines 
or mayoe the Bay of Small Fry. 


1 GBN.’S. L, A. 

. ' i MARSHALL 

j Military Affairs 

No one of the JCS even saw a plan— that 
is, a scheme of operation definitely commit- 
ted to paper. There were only oral briefings 
and those of a very vague sort. 

. So well kept was the secret that those who 
had to make the decision (and the military are 
not m that category) never fully understood 
what was intended or were permitted to 
weigh out in detail the prospect for getting 
away with it. 

Tile CIA was the source of all intelligence. 
It was also the operator. This is ever an in- 
excusably had arrangement. Yet no one at 
the cen.er tried to fault it. 


No Elsenhower Pl an 

On the day after, when the voun* nalace 
f * rdsm en Wh ° at ' endcd President John F 
me . d >. were sa dder but hardly any wiser' 

He iStM gfS*** 

There had never been such a plan under 
Gen. Eisenhower. In existence onlv was a 
quite limited number of assets, a relatively 
few young Cubans in training, with no direc- 
tion as to how they might be used. 

The cutgoing President had kept saying that 
nothing was anywhere near a state of readi- 
ness as to Cuba and he was more concerned 
with what was happening in Laos, than with 
.what might be done with the young trainees 
>n Guatemala. 

Mr. Kennedy did not", however, object to 
the studied attempt to pass thg buck to the 
military, or more specifically, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In the aftermath, the horns 
were pinned on them and the professionals 
have never quite recovered from that stigma. 

So let it be said first- off that the JCS had 
no responsibility for the conception, or in-' 
deed, ,for the execution. That was the work 
of the C entra ^ Intelli gence Agency. 


All hands that engaged in the councils were 
thrown off by the word “covert,” since the 
CIA was the agency accountable for opera- 
tions of that nature. 

The military— that is, the JCS and all oth- 
ers in the Pentagon— were in no sense privy 
to any part of the secret until late January 
1961 following Mr. Kennedy's seating at tliw 
White House. They knew nothing about the 
training activities in Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua and they had no plan of action against 
Castro and Cuba. 

Landing Plan Shifted 

The first operation rigged by the CIA for 
presentation to the new President called for 
an amphibious landing by the “brigade of ex- 
iles” near the port of Trinidad on Cuba’s south 
coast. The terrain, the near mountains and 
■the communications all favored that location 
But after getting only a sketchy outline of 
the proposal, experts on the JCS said the 
chance of success was no better than fair. 

The President nixed that place, saying it 
too clearly revealed the hand of the United 
States in the business, which was bound to 
come cut in any case. Then when, due to 
these fanciful political considerations, the site 
was shifted westward by the CIA to the Za- 
pata Swamp or Bay of Pigs area, the JCS . 
was not even asked to re-evaluate the under- i 
taking, much less approve it. ' 

One overriding mystery, probably never to 
be penerated, is what happened to the Cuban 
underground. There was such an apparatus ! 
and the CIA had been in contact with it. But h 
it vvas never alerted, and by the hour when Ha- 1 
vana knew of the landings, it was too late. 
Shortly thereafter its key figures were exe- 
cuted by Castrii. 


Foul? 
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Unusual Algiers Saga \ 

O O i 


WHEN U THANT retires 
as secretary general of the 
United Nations, his successor 
may well be chosen from 
Ethiopia, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Ceylon or Indonesia. One ob- 
jection to a Swede or a Finn 
taking office is thr-t a white 
man will not te fr. voted. 
Elack, brown, yeilow, si; 
whit;:, no. 

The flip side of the coin is 
also unusual. Eldridge Cleav- 
er heads a chapter of Black 
Panthers in Algeria. They 
collaborated with Arafat's 
Palestinian guerrillas against 
Jordan’s King Hussein, 
though the revolution is 
none of their business. But, 
comradeship seems to have 
puffed off in angry recrimi- 
nation. Cleaver claims blacks 
are discriminated against by 
Arafat, and rre not taken 
into high councils when 
strategy and tactics are dis- 
cussed. So, now Black Pan- 
thers and the Arab guerrillas 
are on the outs. 

* x * 

THE FEDERAL Eurcau of 
Investigation, under J. Edgar 
.Hoover, became the world's 
'greatest crime-fighting orga- 
nization. Now the Eurcau 
and Hoover have come under 
attack from politicians, sev- 
eral of whom have beady 
eyes fixed on the presidential 


nomination. No man, over 
the years, has done more for 
his country than the director. 

It may bs time has come for 
him to pass in the responsi- 
bility of his pest. Eut, Hoov- 
er’s record dues not warrant 
the snide attacks. The presi- 
dential aspirants smear their 
own image by making them. 

If there is a governmental 
bureau that should have a 
’ studied investigation, it is / 
the CIA. According to rc-v/ 
ports, it has authorized mur- 
der. spends billions without 
having to account for a 
penny, and puts out intelli- 
gence reports (as in the Eav ' 
of Figs) that often fall far* 
sheet of accuracy. Why 
do:. -n’t Mt’.skie stick his New 
England nose into that ?ar.- 
d ora’s box? 

* * ★ 

THAT THE old days rrc 
gone forever is demonstrated 
by the disappearance of ele- 
vator operators, golf caddies, 
shoeshine boys, butchers 
who gave away liver, kidneys 
and brains, trolley car con- 
ductors able to retire on 
fares they didn't ring up, 
newspaper copy desk men 
who wore green eyeshades, 
politicians who thought all 
our country’s ills could b: 
cured by a good five-cen't 
ci;; r, ladies who wore high- 


button shoes. But they may rying our tuna hunters more 
come back any day now. than 12 miles off your coast, 
Most of those people and an d return the money you 
things I could do without, blackmailed out of them, 
but they’re nice to remember, then maybe we'll buy your 


* * * sugar. 

A LADY writes, asking * * * 

help in promoting hotpar.ts REMEMBERED by all old 

for men. The answer is no, timers is Mother Kelly’s 
no, l.COO times no. The very noted groggery on Dade Bcu- 
thought of pot-bellied, hairy- levard, long gone but not for- 
legged males trotting forth in -otten. "Mother,” of course, 
such apparel shakes my v .-as no woman, but a stout 
aesthetic principles to their irishman, who made the be- 
very foundations. It's bad glnnit.gs of iiis fortune by 
enough to see that type in tending bar for Helen Mor- 
Bermuda, or walking shorts gan in high old prohibition 
. . . but hotpar.ts? Perish days. The solid rock of the 
the very thought. Kelly entertainment routine 

* * * was Eennett Green, singer 

THE PERUVIAN govern- and master of ceremonies, 

went has seized American and pianist Jack Reynolds, 
fishing boats, even though Reynolds stayed hare. and 
they were in international has played at many places, 
waters. Owners were fined Bennett went to the coast, 
$50, COO. A congressman has got into movies and TV, par- 
introduced a bill that would ticularly as a regular on the 
suspend sugar Imports from "Lucy Show." He s retired 
countries that illegally seize now, which shows ho-.v fast 
our fishing vessels. A heart- time goes. But- Jack keeps 
broken wail burst from Prcsi- merrily on his way. Eennect, 
dent Juan Velasquez. He .ncidentally, had a part in the 
said: ‘T do not believe Ameri- original “No, No, Nannc-tte 
cans cm do such a barbarous musical, which has become 
thing. They have human feci- the biggest 1971 hit on 
ir.gs and a sense of justice, Broadway. "Nanette first 
and will not harm my coun- appeared in 1925, so you can 
try.” Don't be ten sure, Ve- sea how far back the show 
Usque?.. We’ve had a bellyful (and Mr. Green) go. 
of Peruvian piracy. Stop hzr- 
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i The Bay of Pigs: 
i “ 

“There an old saying,” President 
John F. Kennedy said in the wake of 
' the Bay of Pigs debacle 10 years ago, 

. ‘‘that victory has one hundred fathers 
and defeat is an orphan.” 

It was a decade last Saturday since 
J some 1500 Cuban refugees, trained and 
I equipped by the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), landed on 
the south shore of Cuba in an abortive 
| invasion that ended two days later. 

„ Looking back over the intervening 
| decade, that debacle was surely the 
young president’s greatest mistake. 
Although Mr. Kennedy manfully took 
the responsibility, what was involved 
was far more than a question of victo- 
ry or defeat. The Bay of Pigs set in 
train a host of actions the results of 
which are in many cases still with us 
today. 

With additional information now at 
l hand, including Nikita Khrushchev’s 
i reminiscenses, it is worth a look at 
those wide ramifications. 

The ramifications are like the cir- 
cles produced by tossing a stone in a 
pond, circles that widen to a seeming 
: infinity. Close at home the disaster 
produced in the president a skepticism 
, about advice and advisers, above all 
i about the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
| CIA. It was not long before all the 
1 leading figures in those sacrosant es- 
: tablishments were replaced. Organiza- 
tionally, McGeorge Bundy was moved 
into the White House from across the 
street, there to be succeeded in a new 
locale of power by Walt W. Rostow 
and Henry A, Kissinger. 

It was the larger circles that now 

seem the more important. Here were 

involved not just the United States 
relationship* with Latin America but 
the relationship with the Soviet Union 


Ten Years Later 


and even the relationship between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Affected, too, was Mr. Kennedy’s 
view of Indochina and the view of his 
successor, Lyndon B. Johnson, when a 
crisis arose in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. What the two presidents did in 
those widely separated areas of the 
world, in turn, relates directly to the 
status of America today, both its inter- 
nal divisions over the Indochina war 
and its growing aversion to inters 
national commitments. 

Of course, it is absurd to pile all the 
ills of today’s America on the back of 
Mr. Kennedy’s error in giving the go- 
ahead for the invasion of Cuba. But 
that there is a relationship is beyond 
doubt. 

The Bay of Pigs details are well 
known and need not be repeated here 
beyond the simplest facts. He inher- 
ited the plan from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, he agonized over it but in 
early April finally approved the in- 
vasion on the advice of his senior 
aides, military and civilian. 

The course of history in the decade 
since the Bay of Pigs debacle has been 
affected by thousands of facts, suspi- 
cions, theories, calculations and mis- 
calculations plus the nature of the per- 
sonalities who have reigned or ruled in 
many nations. The web of history is 
not reordained and the Bay of Pigs 
cannot be credited or blamed for the 
course of events. ; 

Still, looking back, the evidence 
now available more than suggests that 
major elements in the action-reaction 
phenonemon in international affairs 
this past decade did indeed have an 
origin in, or receive an impetus from, 1 
that disastrous error of America’s 
popular young president. 
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I, 

In his report to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, GUA-hoad 
Richard Helms not surprisingly had 
some kind words to say about his 
agency: It is doing a better job of 
intelligence gathering than ever be- 
fore; it has managed to maintain its 
objectivity in the gathering and , 
screening of information; it has “no | 
stake in policy debates.” . 

What struck us. about the state- 
ments was that they constituted a 
fairly accurate portrait cf the man 
Helms; if, in an uncharacteristic fit 
of self-propulsion, he had said “I 
have managed to maintain my objec- 
tivity; I have no stake in . . etc., 
we would have found the report be- 
yond criticism. 

• By all accounts, Richard Helms 
is a near-perfect man for such a sen- 
sitive job. He briefs Congress candid- 
ly and to the limits of what he feels 
national security will allow. He has 
gone a long way toward changing the 
. CIA’s image, that of a cloak and dag- 
ger operation existing in the dark 
tunnels of Washington. He seems su- 
persensitive to the problems of oper- 
ating a largely secret organization 
within a democracy. 

T&r * 

And, as far as the CIA’s main 
task of gathering and evaluating in- 
; formation, we heartily agree with his 
-statement to members of Congress 
that the Soviet Union could benefit 
from a “bunch of guys with no ax to 
grind and beholden to no one sitting 
down in a back room and deciding 
what the raw 7 intelligence means.” 

V 0u this level, the CIA is virtually 

unassailable. But it hasn’t gotten 
'headlines for this kind of invaluable 
function. Its position has been com- 
promised by its quasi-policy opera- 
~ tions, such as the Bay of Pigs deba- 
cle and its training operations in far- 
■ jflung Diaces. ... ... . 


th No Ax To Grind ’ 1 

- >/ * , 

Columnist Jack Anderson, in his 
inimitable, gee -w h i z way, has re- 
vealed, the details of a CIA-planned 
raid on a Cuban oil refinery in 1953, a 
raid that was canceled shortly after 
President Johnson w ; as sworn in. 
Even taking into account Mr. Ander- 
son’s tendency to overstate his case, 
the allegation will be widely^ believed. 

What worries us is not the CIA 
director, with his decidedly uncon- 
spiratorial exterior and his democrat- 
ic interior, but the vast organization 
he heads. As with all complex organi- 
zations, one part can sometimes take 
a direction of its own, rather like a 
neurological breakdown that would 
cause a finger to disobey the com- 
mands of a brain. 

If that Cuban raid had taken 
place, it would have been an act of 
U.S. policy, no matter how 7 loudly the 
State Department ancl the President 
had denied involvement. j 

k k ; 

True, Mr. Helms was talking ' 
about the new CIA, the one that has 
greately reduced such clandestine ac- 
tivities. But they are still going on, 
and we would feel much better if the 
CIA were limited to the admirable . 
tasks of that “bunch of guys with no 
tcLgrind.” . . . .j 


J 
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To Control Spying 

To the Editor: 

I take issue with James Boston's 
suggestion [April 2 column] that the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board provides a model tor 
assisting the President effectively to 
control domestic spying by Govern- 
ment secret agents. 

The President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, originally the "Board 
of Consultants cn Foreign Intelligence 
Activities,” was established in 1935 
with the main purpose of forestalling 
the creation of a Congressional Joint 
Committee on Intelligence Activities. 

Such a Congressional committee was 
recommended by Genera! Mark Clark’s 
. Hoover Commission Task Force. But 
intelligence leaders persuaded Prosi- 
■ dent Eisenhower that this was a had 
, idea. And so Senator Mike Mansueld’s 


proposed 

Joint 

Congression: 

>.l Com- 

mi tree w 

as clef 

bated 

by Sen 

ma vote 

in 1955. 
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Y,xd so 

me disti 
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chairmen 

and m 

ember 

s overt’ 

ho years. 

But it ha 

s had 

? tiny 

■ staff, i 

ts chair- 


men and members have been busy 
with other careers, and it normally 
met no mare than a dozen times each 
year. It has seemed to function as 
little more than a polite alumni visit- 
ing committee. 

All the while, some horrible activi- 
ties were sponsored by the C.I.A. and 
related agencies. Examples: the Bay 
of Pigs and secret financial subsidies 
of more than 200 private domestic 
organizations, such as tits National 
Students Association. Also, a long list 
of intelligence failures has plagued our 
foreign policy, Vietnam being the most 
colossal. 



I only tap people v. r.o deserve it” 


To operate a Preside::;::! Advisory 
Committee on Domestic Swing may, 
as Mr. Reston argues, be of some 
value. But the record of the existing 
board, insofar as if is viable, raises 
serious doubts whether it will provide 
the pricer balance bet. veto national 
security and individual rights. 

There can be no substitute for a 
Presidential sensitivity ana careful at- 
tention to the problem which r.o 
President from Truman t> Nixon has 
shown: or for a more active legislative 
surveillance in place cf abdication, 
until recently, of Congressional au- 
thority in the whole field :f domestic 
and foreign intelligence cad counter- 
intelligence activities. 

Hasp.y Kc.ve Ransom 
Professor of Political Sciences 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashvilie, April 4, 1971 
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Exilss in Tviir.mi Dsdictlo 
Bay of Pi 2 s fvbnuw-nt 


By GLOTiGli VOLSKY 

tr>nr.? - v-:v v.-v.j 
MIAMI, April 17 — Several 
hundred Cuban caii: s j gain it'vcl 
hero today to dedicate a. .v.cda^t 
monument on the 10th anni- 
versary of the ill-fated Bay cf 
Pigs invasion cf Cuba. 

The nostalgic ceremony in 
the center cf the Cuban district 
contrasted with ebullience dis- 
played by the exiles here 10! 
years ago when the refugee 
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Florida's tallest building, a| 
■'.O-story office building in Cover-, 
town Miami, is being construct-; 
cd by a group headed by H:.i- 
rique Gutierrez. a Cuban archi- 
tect. David Egczi. who came 
from Havana in 1C8D with $500, 


community, at that time some 
■40,000 strong, bustled with po- 
litical activity. 

As every Cuban then knevr, 
an exile force had invaded Cube., 
from Cor-tral-Anerican bases. j 
There were few who dotibtedj 
the success cf the United states- 
sponsored expedition, which 
had been recruited in the Miami 
area. 

The defeat cf the invasion, 
which ce tan at d u rn on Aoril 
17, lC31,“aiid ended 72 hours 
later with ti:3 capture cf most 
of its 1,500 participants, stun- 
ned Cubans here but cud r.ot 
immediately diminish exile po- 
litical activity. 

Through the middle ninoten- 
sixty’s meetings of about 200 
anti-Castro groups were gener- 
ally well attended. Public ral- 
lies, frequent at that period, 
would attract thousands of 
persons at a few days’ notice. 

There were few Cuban 
“fiestas” in, Miami at the time, 
because many exiles considered 
it unpatriotic to attend or to 
give parties, and also because 
not many of them had the 
money to spend on anything 
but the essentials cf life. 


Political Activity 


Today’s celebration notwith- 
standing, interest in political 
activities among some 35D,C : )Q 
Cubans living in this area has 
been minimal of late. Only a 
handful of exile organizations 
are barely active. 

At the same time, many oh 
the Cuban restaurants, cafe- 
•tcrias and nightclubs are doing 
a booming business. There are 
frequent and often lavish pri- 
vate parties, and a social life 
is being revived at a private 


club, many of wApprov&e 
are forme; 


owns a shoe factory whose, 
sales last year totaled $25-; 
million. 


Spread cf Businesses 


There are about 6, Of) Cubm- 
owned businesses in Miami, ini- 
t: ally- concern rated in a 10- 
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Greater Miami. 

In 1950, southwest Eighth 
Street was part of a dilapidated 
section of Miami. Today it is 
the city's liveliest street, and 
rental space there is at pre- 
mium. 

Recognizing the commercial 
potential of Miamo’s Latin mar- 
ket, Spanish-speaking news me- 
dia have also expanded. 

Last month. TV channel 23 
went all-Spanish, including its 
two 30 -minute newscasts, i 
Channel 6 has also several | 
hours of Spanish programs each; 
day, among them a heavy dose; 
of soap operas, now very pop- 
ular among Latins here. • 

Of Miami's 14 AM radio sta- 
tions, three are full-time Span- 
ish. There is one daily Spanish 
newspaper, Diarrio Las i n en- 
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tice "that makes expansion of 
their small, family-run enter- 
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MIAMI (UPI) - Tomas Cruz, 
a tall veteran of Assault Brigade 
'203, stood stiffly at attention and 
shouted roll call for the 107 men 
who died in the Abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion on April 17, 1031. 

Beside Cruz, two fellow veter- 
ans responded for the absent 
men, at a ceremony in Miami’s 
“Little Havana” district yester- 
day dedicating a monument to 
the dead. 

“Julio Acosta Ruiz!” Cruz 
shouted gruffly. 

“Aqui,” came the response, 
answering “here” for the dead 
man. ■ 

“Eufrasio Aleman Aleman!” 

“Presente,” cried another vet- 


r O 

iM y 


<rv 


J il l ;b 

tv 


eran, responding “present” for 
the fallen comrade. 

The last four names' on the list 
were hard for Cruz to pron- 
ounce. They were the names of 
four Americans, Alabama Na- 
tional Guardsmen who died pi- 
loting B26 planes in the CIA- 
managed invasion.- 

“Riley W. Shamburger Jr.!” 

“Aqui.” 

“Thomas W. Ray!” 

“Presente.” 

“Leo F. Baker!” 

“Aqui.” 

“WadeC. Gray!” 

“Presente.” 

Shamburger, Ray, Baker and 
Gray too were present and ac- 
counted for in the honor roll of 
Assault Brigade 206 . 
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By Michael J. Satchell 

A Msmijjr c? Th? Star's Sfaff 

Ten years ago last night, Os- 
valdo Enriquez crouched in a 
small landing craft that butted 
through choppy seas toward a 
rock-strcwn spit of land flanked ; 
by swamp and called Giron, 
beach. 

His carbine was loaded and 
the. safety was off. Six hand gre- 
nades hung from a belt on his 
camouflage suit. He smiled at 
his companions, their eyes and 
teeth gleaming strangely white 
against recently 
faces. 
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Enriquez, who was captured 
and later released in the 1053 
ransom deal the U. S. govom- 
j merit made with Castro hr the 
i return of the captured invasion 
survivors, lives with his wife 
and family at 5340 North Wood- 
land avenue. 

He expressed no bitterness 
only regret that the CIA-backed 
plan to trigger a popular upris- 
blackened -. n 3 against Castro degenerated . 
into a military debacle. 


“It was very well organized — 
,run by Amo leans,” Enriquez 
: said. “We had tanks, B-2S air- 
craft, mortars, machine guns, 
all good equipment." 

Around the first part of April 
£51 it became evident that the 


l! Pushed back to the beach the j 
‘beleagured force repeatedly; 
'called for the promised help, 

; but it never came and on the, 
] third day they got the final! 
I word that it never would. i 

I 

.... I From the command post on 
be !i board on2 of the offshore ships ; 
launched. Mrs. Enriquez re- il came the in«umo,mnc. 


1951 

invasion 


was scon to 


Enriquez and his companions 
were nervous but happy. 

“We knew we were going to 
win,” he said. “We were sure. 
Everybody was feeling happy. 
We were going home.’ 

Along with 1,500 of his fellow 1 
countrymen Osvaldo Enriquez 
was going to liberate Cuba, and; 
,the waves that pounded their lit- 
tle flotilla of landing craft as 
they headed for Giron beach, 
washed ashore in a V-shaped J 
cove called the Bay of Pigs. 

In the predawn darkness a 
decade ago today the eager 
force landed and the long-await- 
ed invasion of Fidel Castro's 
Cuba was under way. 

Unknown then to the refugees ; 
.turned guerrilla fighters, thei 
|Bay of Pigs invasion was 
| doomed long before it began. 

“Why were we so confident 
we would win?” Enriquez 
asked. “Because we had been 
told that the United States was 
backing us up. 

“We were told to hold the 
beach for three days. There 
would be airplanes and covering 
fire from offshore ships. And af- 
ter three days the U. S. Marines 
would come in and join us and 
t we would march to Havana. 

1 

j “Of course we thought we 
’would win. The ships and the 


A svrymmt in :e- cio Batis- 

ta's army when Castro took 
over, Enriquez and his wife, 
Mrs. Gloria Enriquez, escaped 
their homeland in 1050 after 
highjacking a Cuban passenger 
plane and forcing the pilot to fly 
to Miami, Fla. 


called that she stopped receiv- 
ing mail. Her husband was or- 
dered to be prepared to move. 

: And Fidel Castro, his intelli- 
gence lines apparently open and 
reliable, began moving 45, COO 
heavily armed troops into the 
Pinar del Rio province. 


0* ••^ e mi a R < 'L nS f ^ aft - a ?'|i miles offshore with jets and pro- 
4 V?, |P e 1 1 e r -driven planes painted 
-z .as thm.\in 0 0. Le i-u..-:lwith the blue identifying stripe 


As the 
proaciv 
qu; 

ion he expected 'with his par- 
ents who lived in Mat- 


ins true t ions: “Fight 
ion . . . resist . . . keep fighting”! 
| but it was hopeless. Vastly out- 1 
I numbered, strafed and bombed 
i by Castro’s planes, taking a 
j pounding from his artillery, the 
I tiny force split up and the men 
' tried to escape. None did. j 

A U. S. aircraft carrier, re- 1 
portedly the USS Boxer, was 20 


As the invasion plan was fos- ,, ea m Aiatenzr.s, 

tered among the growing num- m ‘, 2s away from toe 

bers of refugees, Enriquez be- s ^ 01, v, " sre they wou.d mnc.. 


of the anti-Castro forces. 

Some of these planes were air- 
borne, but none attacked during 
the critical phase. 


came involved closely and Octo- «i was pl ann i n ^ t 0 S e» thmm 
i ber 22. lttiO, lie was flown from . .. my 0 fg f r j 9n g s it „I rs 
j a little-used airfield at Opa Lee- going to a joyful reunion, h’ 
ika, Fla., in an unmarked air- recalled. ’ , 

'craft to a training camp in Gua- j 

temala. When the invasion force hit 

, , - . , Ithe beach, they were met with 

JtttSTS!* KsEteS! ■* | 

Enriques recalled. "But it !*as ar ;, s fire'from tocafmiliS^ 
common knowledge that the 

men were being trained in Gua- The beach was secured quick- 
temala. We used to listen to the ly, five tanks were brought off] 

Cuban radio broadcasts in Mi-j landing craft, and the force be-! j 116 - 4 iei;aue °- ” >ve Ke P c v 
ami and Castro would come origan moving inland up a narrow' wn F don * be Y help 

the corridor of land surrounded hv! vve wer ? b , 2t ™Y ed - 


There was ample, but unused 
gunfire support available from 
the U. S. warships offshore. 
These included a cruiser, at 
least one frigate and several de- 
stroyers that had escorted the 
invasion force from their stag- 
ing area in Nicaragua. 

'“We knew they were there . . 

. it was so frustrating,” Enri- 
quez recalled. “We kept won- 

us. 

We 

had been promised help from 
. . the U. S ” 

“Ke knew all the details, even But it soon became apparent) emi v 

SS TOcSnTmhfoSwS < h »' lh « W- 1 lhc >' b ' en M, 5 !!™,',, P'i’f 5, h ' ad ™° ot ! 

in their training camps.” mg** «* •"* * StKj 

While Mrs. Enriquez lived ini ’In 1953 he was returned to the; 

Miami on a S250 a month grant' “We advanced about 35 miles U. S. vvhen the 1,100 survivors- 
from the U. S. government paid ’inland . . . then we were pushed of the invasion were ransomed 
to her through a Cuban refugee back," Enriquez said, “We won- from Castro for 53 million dol- 
organization, her husband in the dered when the air cover was tars. > 

growing force of fighters was coming, when were the marines 1 

receiving guerrilla and infantry coming, what was happening.” t^Mh "b S ^ f 


telling the people all about 
plans to invade the island. ' impassable swamp. 


planes. were right there 20 miles I training. j invasinn Tt n k n rn-t a- minkn 
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By NIXON’ SMILEY 

* Htrali Stilf V/riitr 

The full story of the disas- 
trous Bay of Pigs has never 
" been. told, but Miami’s Wil- 
liam D. Pawley, who played 
a major role behind the 
scenes, has thrown some new 
light upon the reasons for the 
failure. Pawley also revealed 
hitherto untold details about 
the role he played in obtain- 
ing the freedom of three of 
the survivors 15 months later 
.with payment of SI 75,000 
; ransom. 

Pawley, a wiry anti-Com- 
munist, has been inside or 
about the fringes of U.S. ac- 
tivities in Latin America for 
more than 40 years. 

“By the time the President 
(Eisenhower) realized that 
Castro was, indeed, a Com- 
munist and not the Simon 
Bolivar he had been depict- 
ed," said Pawley, "the State 
■ Department already had 
forced Batista to flee, leaving 
Cuba In control of Castro. [ 
had several conferences with 
the President and finally he 
was convinced that the anti- 
communist Cubans in Flori- 
da should be armed and 
given every assistance to ov- 
erthrow the Communist re- 
gime.” 


/ PAWLEY WORKED ciose- 
J ly with Allan Dulles and the 
CIA in recruiting young Cu- 
bans from the anti-Castro 
refugees arriving in Miami. 
These were flown to Guate- 
mala for training. 

Among the Cubans assist- 
ing Pawley was Fabio Freyre, 

40, father of eight. Freyre 

was from a well-known 

Cuban family and was then 
living in Palm Beach. After 
helping to recruit enough 
men for a brigade, Freyre in- 
sisted on going to Guatemala 
himself and joining the men - 
he had signed up. 

“The brigade had been 
given 12 attack bombers,” 
said Pawley, “and in the plan 
it was contemplated that 
Castro's small air force 
would be destrftafoftS'Vfed 
the band went a^ftre In 
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W illiam D. Pawley 

. , . recalls his role 

fact, it was the opinion cf the 
military experts who advised 
us in connection with the 
landing that if the enemy air 
force was not destroyed the 
invasion should not be at- 
tempted. The Cuban fighters 
were led to believe, as were 
the rest of us. that there 
would be no air power to 
confront them.” 

In order to throw Castro 
off guard, President John 
Kennedy announced on April 
12, five days before the 
scheduled invasion, that 
there would be no “interven- 
tion in Cuba by United 
States armed forces.” At that 
time Kennedy had been Pres- 
ident a little more than three 
months and appeared to be 
strongly in favor of the inva- 
sion. planned during the ad- 
ministration of his predeces- 
sor. 


IN THE PREDAWN dark- 
ness of Saturday, April 15, 
bombers belonging to the in- 

v a d e r s bombarded four 
Cuban airports, destroying 
all but six of Castro’s planes. 
A second strike, planned for 
Sunday morning, never came 
off. 

“What happened,” said 
Pawley, "was that Adlai Ste- 
venson, the United States 
ambassador to the United 
Nations, got in touch with 
the secretary of state, Dean 
Rusk, and got him to go to 


son made it clear to Rusk 
that he would not remain as 
ambassador to the United 
Nations if the United States 
permitted any more bombing 
of Cuba. 

“Rusk went to the White 
House, accompanied by 
Chester Bowles, the Presi- 
dent’s special adviser on 
Latin American affairs, and 
they persuaded the President 
to cal! off the air strikes 
planned for Sunday morning. 
Use of the bombers was lim- 
ited to the invasion area, and 
the admiral in charge of the 
Navy operations was ordered 
to give no air assistance to 
the invaders. 

"Right then and there the 
President should have or- 
dered the admiral to call off 
the invasion and return to 
Puerto Cabezas (the Nicara- 
guan port which served as 
the staging area). Unfortu- 
nately, the landing of the 
men was allowed to proceed 
on Monday morning as plan- 
ned. The operation was car- 
ried out with the full expec- 
tation that the men would be 
free of attack from the air. 
When Castro’s air force 
struck they were unpre- 
pared.” 


overwhelming numbers of 
Castro troops. 

The prisoners were parad- 
ed into the huge Blanquita 
Theater in Havana where 
they were individually inter- 
rogated before television 
cameras and radio micro- 
phones. Pawley heard the 
voices of Uvo close friends, 
Fabio Freyre and George 
Govin, listening with admira- 
tion and concern as they de- 
fended the United States and 
condemned Cuban commu- 
nism. 

A year passed. Efforts to 
obtain the release of the men 
proved futile. Meanwhile, 
Pawley received word lhaL 
his friends, Freyre and 
Govin. were starving to 
death in prison. 

“I THOUGHT there' must 
be some way to get these 
men out,’’ said Pawley. ”1 
Knew Castro needed money 
descpratclv. It occurred to 
me that for a price we might 
get the men released. I con- 
sulted with Frcyrc’s rela- 
tives, and they agreed that if 
the price was within their 
means they would raise the 
money. I went to see C-ovin’s 
family and got the same an- 
swer.” 


THE FIRST DAY Cuban 
jets shot down five of the in- 
vaders’ bombers which were 
on the scene to protect the 
landing. The Castro forces 
also sank one of the- ships 
used to transport the exiles, 
with considerable loss of life. 
Another of the transport ves- 
sels was damaged. 

"Meanwhile, 35 of our jet 
fighting planes were flying 
above the battle and could 
have knocked Castro's planes 
out of the sky in a few min- 
utes,” said Pawley, "but the 
admiral had orders from the 
White House and he dared' 
not interfere. 

“After witnessing the fias- 
co, the admiral ordered the 
remaining boats to withdraw 
and the men ashore were 


Pawley called his rriend, 
Livingston Merchant, U.S. 
Ambassador to Canada, a 
country which maintained 
diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. Would Merchant ask 
the Canadians to find out 
from Castro if he would put 
a price on the prisoners? Cas- 
tro agreed. 

Pawley, meanwhile, had 
begun to worry about the 
consequences of ransoming 
two men from wclt-to-do 
Cuban families in exile’ — 
and both of them white. It 
would give Castro an impor- 
tant propaganda lever. He 
■would be able to point out 
that only the rich came out, 
while the poor boys, particu- 
larly the black, were given 
no consideration. 
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By MILT SOSI.V 

Miami Ni.vj Rjpifijr 

Ten years after the Bey of Pigs, a Miami 
Springs lawyer today withdrew previous de- 
nials and told how he directed the recruiting 
of National Guard pilots and air crewmen 
for the invasion and how four of them were 
killed. 

“Yes," said Alex E. Carlson," I can say 
now that I directed the recruiting of these 
men and I can tell you how they died, but 
even now, 10 years later I am forbidden by 
professional ethics to name my client." 

Through the decade that followed the un- 
successful attempt to overthrow the Fidel 
Castro regime, it has been charged by some 
sources that Carlson was acting for the Cen- 
tral I ntelhwm m .Agency. «-«. 

Carlson revealed the widows of the four 
men are getting not 5390 a month as previ- 
ously reported, but that one, the widow of 
Maj. Riley W. Shamburger, of the Alabama 
National Guard, is getting more than SI, 000 
a month while, the others receive amounts 
somewhat less, according to them rank. 

Ever, month Mrs. Shamburger gets a 
check for a little mors than 31,000 from the. 
U.S. Labor Department, under the War Has- . 
ards Act. j 

Mrs. Shamburger, reached by telephone 
in Birmingham, knew it was the Bay of Pigs 
10th anniversary, but she remembers best 
that April 19th was the day her husband 
was killed. 

.‘The 19th is our wedding anniversary,” 
she said. "I still love Riley, although I do 
have dates. 

“You know; when the telephone rang I 
was out in n\y yard doing a little gardening 
and I was wearing one. of Riley’s old flying 
suits." 


link him with the CIA. 

‘‘Do I look like a CIA type?” he asked. 

He does. 

Although Carlson was epen about scd’’e 
aspects of his activities If) years ago, he 
showed reluctance to discuss others. The re- 
cruiting activities began ‘‘several months” 
before the invasion, but Carlson would not- 
give a date. • 

When Shamburger was recruited he was 
a career officer pilot in the Alabama Air Na- 
tional Guard. He resigned his commission 

when he was recruited for the Bay of p'tgs”. 
mission at 51,900 a month. 

Thomas Willard (Pete) Ray, another 
pilot; Wade Gray and Leo Baker, all had 
been working for an airplane overhaul and 
maintenance firm when they were recruited. 

Carlson said, "The National Guard pilots 
and radio operators we recruited mostly 
from Alabama weren’t supposed to take part 
in the actual invasion. They were supposed 
to train the Cubans. 

“From reports that were made to me by 
Americans who had been there, by the sec- 
ond day of the invasion — April 19, 1931 — 
the Cuban boys had about had it. According 
to the reports given me, they were exhaust- 1 
ed from flying, the missions from their base : 

in Guatemala to the Bay of Pigs in B-26s, 
making their runs, bombing and strafing, 
and returning, and taking off again for an- 
other mission. 

"Of course, all this is what I have been 
told. I wasn’t there, hut it was reported to-* 
me that some of tire Americans — Sbembur* • 
ger. Gray, Ray and Baker among i hem — : 
took over the job of the exhaustc ! Cubans*, j 
They were supposed to be flying C- : cargod; 
planes, hut according to what I was later 1; 
told, they [lew B-20 missions.” 


and making their bombing rum svhc.it sud- 
denly they came up against Castro’s T-33.S 
— ‘American jet trainers.” 

These had been provided by the U.S. sev- 
eral years before to the Fuleendo Batista 
government, overthrown by Castro. . 

: “The Cubans had moui 1 rr r-"e 
on the trainers and were us A". pgargsL 

us,” the pilot related. 

‘‘The odds were too numb. ud.-yV r.-'m ■ 
and Fete's both t n ok Ml'-, v. a s.w uii cr?sh< 
into the sea and the other cn ! . A 

Carlson added carefully, .‘.'.Thar's the way; 
it was told to me. All I know Js what was rst - 
ported.” Am.' ... . i < 


Asked if she would state the exact One pilot who was there in an ebserva- > 
amount of the check she receives each tion plane told Carlson, “They were doing; 
month, Mrs. Shamburger said — but without all right, too, shooting up Castro's planes • 
real annoyance — "I don’t think that’s real- 
ly your business, do you?” 

In the next breath she was saying, “I ex- 
pect to be in Miami scon and I’ll look you 
up. In the meantime, give my regards to that 

nice Mr. Carlson.” , - 

•Tnaf nice Mr. c^^’^kp-As^gigggg 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000500060001 -3 

year-old man with rusher features and di- 
rect manner, laughingly evaded attempts to 
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:* f THEY WERE adedicated 
/group, some 1,400 strong. 

f They were well armed and well 
trained. And they thought they had 
; the full support of the United 
• States government. Their assign- 
ment: Win a beachhead on the 
southern coast of Cuba, establish a 
government which could ask for 
outside aid and overthrow the Cas- 
tro regime. 

It all happened a decade ago, 
blit not according to script. A 
landing was made at tire Ray of 
Pigs by this force composed of 
Cuban exiles, but their mission 
■ was doomed from the beginning. 

The plan, initially shaped under 
the Eisenhower administration, 
called for the invaders to be ac- 
companied by U.S. Naval forces. 
They also were to receive U.S. air 
support. But the attack was 
launched after Eisenhower had 
been replaced by a young Ameri- 
can President, John F. Kennedy, 

. whose record as a strategist was 
limited to the political field. 


into action. They sank two trans- 
port ships loaded with reserve am- 
munition and drove off two others. 
On shore the invasion force was 
doing its job. By the second day it' 
had gained planned objectives and! 
had even seized an airfield. But it 
was by this time short of ammuni- 
tion and food. 

In Washington the Kennedys 
were holding a white tie reception; 
in Cuba brave men who had ex- 
pected air support were reaching 
the limit of their endurance. All 
Castro’s forces had to do was sit 
back and wait for the invaders to 
exhaust their ammunition. Then 
they simply walked in and took 
prisoners by the hundreds. In- 
formed of the outcome, Kennedy 
ordered a destroyer to move in and 
pick up survivors. It found very 
few. Most of the invaders were ei- 
ther killed or captured. 

COMMENTING on the debacle 
later, General Eisenhower ob- 
served, “Any second lieutenant 
with combat experience could have 
done better.” 


KENNEDY FACED the choices 
i of permitting the invasion to pro- 
, ceed or calling it off. Unfortunate- 
; ly, he chose a middle route, au- 
thorizing the strike, but declaring 
that no U.S. forces would become 
involved. 

; Air support would come from 
\ Cuban piloted B-26 bombers flying 
out of Guatemala. The round trip 
Ufor these planes took more than six 
-hours and would permit only one 
hour of action over the target. Cas- 
tro’s planes could be over the 
beachhead in a matter of minutes. 

CIA Deputy Director Charles 
rC^deTT pleaded for the needed air 


Kennedy was not without com- 
bat experience. He lost a PT boat 
in the South Pacific when it was 
sliced in half by a Japanese de- 
stroyer — perhaps an omen oi 
things to come. 

The Bay of Pigs is now his- 
tory, an ugly blot which will not 
be easily erased. Eventually /the 
surviving invaders were ran- 
somed by the United States, re- 
turning to this country to tell 
their sad story. They were young 
men, many bearing battle sears, 
who would willingly fight again, 
given the opportunity — and the 
support. 


^support, but the Kennedy adminis- 
- ' tration continued its negative posi- 
jtion. It was pointed out that the 
U.S. aircraft carrier Boxer was on 
station only 50 miles from the Bay 


Today they are 10 . years older 
and convinced, perhaps, that they 
may never live to see their native 
land again as free men. But they 


. ~ i ~ ~ j u : _ ~ r At,: ~ a * 


Meanwhile Castro’s jets went 


the leadership of this 
now and always. 


country -- 
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By April 19, with Castro 
fighter planes unopposed in 
the air, with ground forces 
tightening their noose, with 
food, water and ammunition 
spent, the brigade dissolved. 
It was each man for himself 

as they scrambled for the 

- • 

safety of distant hills or the 
sea. , 

A FEW MADE good their 
escape. But Brigade 2505 lost 
some 200 killed; the rest, 
about 1,200 others, were cap- 
tured and ransomed nearly 
two years later for food pnd 
medicine. 

The invasion, conceived 
under President Eisenhower 
and executed in the first 
days of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, had failed utterly. 

And echoes of those deci- 
sive three days are still heard 
today. 

The defeat at the Bay of 
Pigs had profound impact on 
the U.S. , on Cuba and Castro. 
It also transformed the lives 


By FRANK SOLER 

Herald Latin America Staff 

"Alert! Alert! Look well at 
ihe rainbow. 

“The first will rise very 
loon . . . Chico is in the 
touse . . . Visit him . . . The 
»ky is blue . . . Place notice 
>n tree . . . The tree is green 
md brown . . . The letters 
irrived well . . . The letters 
ire white . . . The fish will 
lot take much time to rise 

. . The fish is red . . 

' A CODED MESSAGE 
lurled through the humid 
tropical night by a clandes- 
tine CIA transmitter in the 
Caribbean. 

Its command, urgent and 
limple; "Go.” 

They went. By first light of 
hat April morning a decade 
igo, "Operation Pluto” was 
inder way. 

About 1,500 Cuban exiles, 
ecruited. trained, armed and 
lispatched by the U.S. gov- 
irnment, had landed at the 
lav of Pigs or. Cuba’s south of hundreds of thousands of 
:oast. Cubans; and it had a lasting 

They went confident 0 f effect on shaping the destiny 
'ictory; convinced they could South Florida as well 
Irive Fidel Castro from cy * . t. inct 

lower. And with the invad- opi'I/Zf* Oi l'JOJ. 
rs went the prayers of some jp yy r rr 

10,000 Cubans who by then! lllL Oi li OpC 
ad found refuge' from Cas- 
ro in South Florida. 

So certain of victory was Cubans who had already 

Irigade 2505 that one of its fed, and for the large num- 

nembers wrote a song that ber Castro s opponents 

tecame a motto for the ex- sli11 in Cuba - the s P rin S 
! CS . 1961 was a wondrous time, 

“IT IS POSSIBLE that I ^11 of hope and anticipation. 

jay be killed. It is impossi- 
le to lose." 


himself, (here sprang Brigade 
2506. 

First the united exile front 
or “Fronte” and later the 
Cuban Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, the political arms of the 
invasion-to-come, openly re- 
cruited exiles in offices irj 
Miami for combat duty. 

* Young and old Cubans, 'the 
same who had congregated 
at Walgrecn’s Drugstore in 
downtown Miami and Rob- 
ert’s Drugstore on West 
Flagler Street, would disap- 
pear, recruited for training in 
Guatemala and Nicaragua 
under CIA agents with 
names like "Frank,” "Bill,” 
"Big John,” "Sonny” and 
“Scabee.” 

AND WHEN THE exiles 
dropped out of sight, their 
fiiends would wink and 
whisper to one another that 
they had "gone off to the 
camps.” 

It ivas an open "secret” 
that relatives of recruits 
were receiving monthly 
checks from the U.S. govern- 
ment to take care of ex- 
penses while husbands, broth- 
ers, sons and fathers 
marched off to war. 

Talk of invasion filled the 
air. . . in Miami, the Carib- 


Caslro’s Grip 
Now Secure 

Today, hy virtue of billions 
of dollars in Soviet aid, Cas- 
tro’s grip on Cuba has in-, 
creased tenfold. 

While in 10S1 he only had 
a handful of planes to throw 
at Brigade 2506, Castro now 
has dozens of Soviet-built jet 
fighters, hundreds of tanks 
and surface-to-air missiles in 
an arsenal considered one of 
the most powerful in the 
hemisphere. 

The regime, faced with in- 
creasing discontent, has be- 
come increasingly "Stalin- 




tf 


s' 




l 


' t: 

hi 

■ £,, A 

brncifto Oliva 

. . . ttill ncliie 
repression is at a 


( -V 
.1 , 


bean and, tragically for Bri- 
For the relative handful of gad e 2506, in Havana. 

Castro expected the inva- 
sion and was prepared for ,it.' 

So certain was he that the 
time for the “action” was at 
hand, in fact, that he had 
taken to sleeping in the af- 
ternoon and remaining 
IN CLOAK - and dagger awake at night, when the in- 

fashion, the CIA had spirited vaders were most likely to 

Brigade 2509 lost. The ex- from Cuba and later recruit- strike. 

iected U.S. air support never ad a young Cuban doctor 

ame. The expected uprising named Manuel Artime. Ar- uy THWARTING the in-. 

nside Cuba never material- time had served briefly. in vasion, Castro emerged UNTIL THEN the -’l 
ze P . . , , Castro's Institute of Agrarian stronger than ever, consoli- had not really" rmnnrifaj 6S 

Sn April 1/, 1961, the bn- Reform, resigned as a result dating his power. A massive community. Thev h-w v 3 

;ade had pushed inland. of Communist infiltration in roundup of suspected oppo- transient refugees "ah u ? 

iverwhelming spotty resis- the government’s ranks and nen ts dealt a blow to the un- come to Miami” knowing 

««■ . _ -was active in an under- derground from which it return home would 

On April IS, ^Castro moved ground movement called never recovered. The flight matter of months Thev had 

ip thousands of seasoned MRR- . , of middle class Cubans fol- prayed and they had awaited 

roops and heavy armor, F the short, raspy' lowing the invasion also re- that moment anxiouslv- sud- 

o the beach. . ... 

gone. 


ized , repression is 
peak. 

_ Ihore. is no known orga- 
nized opposition to Castro in- 
side Cuba. Outside Cuba, the 
anti-Castro exile movement, 
without the support of the 
United States and sometimes 
with its active opposition, is 
solutely convinced of its suc- 
cess fell into total despair. 


. . from me snort, raspy. » • ~ niuiuuit anxiouslv; sud- 
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Stevenson for Bay of Pigs Disaster 


Three Survivors Tell 
1951 Invasion 


of 


fired by President Kennedy?” body else that the air cover 


By PAUL ATKINSON 
“Everyone has his scapegoat. 

Mine today is Adlai Stevenson. 

He really weakened President 
John F. Kennedy when he was 
all ready.” 

City International Relations 
director Alberto Fowler was re- 
calling the harrowing Bay of 
Pigs invasion cf Cuba, in which 
he participated with nearly 2, COO j «<K Verv thin CT 
other Cubans. They stormed > 


“Why was the air support cut ! wasn’t there 

• |; r'TJAfTn 

off?” parried Montalvo. ; 

“I have to see the reaction of 
the state, the government,” said 


Fowler “Everything could not going to win. We were sure we 
have b’-en very good. . - "'ere; there was no doubt in our 

IIE KNEW TOO MUCH’ minds. But we never suspected 


I don’t. As a matter of fact, Ij 
| went to the Bay of Pigs because 
•of an inferiority complex. I am 
GROUP CONFIDENT j no t a fighter. I am afraid of 
Lopez delaCruz said the feel-lguns.” 

' “I am not a fighter either,” 
said Fowler with a chuckle. “I 
am a lover.” 

“I said for the first time I 


ing on the ship was “we are 


is my opinion MMto JW-J supplies Wgoing fj® 


was put out because he knew be cut. 
too much.” Montalvo said. “He Fowl; 


was a 


He Fowler said he first began espiamed Montalvo. 

witness to the meeting! doubting the wisdom of the in-!, ^ ,, $aid Fowler> 


that took place in the White; yasion on the morning of ApriL^ ^ ^ ^ {Q do some . 


117. 


.-as set up and “We were 


on the beach andT' n ‘ n o- U3 ? 1£ ^ a !“‘' e ^ 

1 that our air force! of that feeling, tnat perils we 


Cubans. They stcrm.ea T for k °cod plan Cut the had been told that our air force « nai reeling, u at >> = 

ashore Apri, .7 .mi, and v,re jgjg »' j+Xfi gov had desiroyed ail oi 

promptly captured. ! c n't*** nf nlnnpc: " P y n 1 a i n e d FovVlor. • u - u « llu 


in a cer-ain piece of planes,” explained Fowler.- 

11 ... . .. i 1 J „ J il, J' 


Fowler was joined by two oth- ; \ve will^get the. “Our bombers had dropped the-Ave had to put up or shut up. 

s’uicort of the American states, last planeload of paratroopers. !| “I don’t think I could have! 

“So v.hat happened? Every-; “We spotted a plane andj- ever f aC ed myself if I hadn’t 
thing went down when our boats thinking it was one of ours,!^ I hated everything that 

were sunk by Fidel Castro’s air many of us rushed out to wave; 
force. All ' 


er survivors of the ill-starred in 
vasion, Ramiro Montalvo, a 
McComb, Miss., truck dealer, 
and Johnny Lopez de la Cruz, 
home from his second tour o 


. , tTC -v---. AU our bombe-s ve-e a ‘ it- But the plane came down «ui a. «« i a 

duty in Vietnam with the L.S. , " ” jon U3 an d machine-gunned a! muc ^ happier human bein 0 be- 

-gone. V.e lost the whole deal. | ° - Hcause I did it.” 


number of the men. 



President 
new 

President. All he needed was , 
the firm conviction cf a states- ■ , ; d “ 

man such as Stepson, sayrng | ***** 

if you give^air coyer to the CM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . n the 


‘Why did he do It? Immaturi-! 


But ft' set a lot of us thinking! there can be another Bay of 
out loud that something had Pl S? invasion-type maneuver? 
gon° afoul ” 1 have to answer that with a 

‘PICKING BERRIES’ i question, with people like (Sen. 


Fowler 


Castro’s' J- William) Fulbright running 



of President Kennedy. “Don’tj _ . PLAN CHANGED ( 


Awirat'that ffpnnedv was talkin' 1 Fo.wer reminded that the; fie1 ^- s . aid Po "f er - 

forget that ; Kennedy was taiKin 0 during the Eisen'J Montalvo became philosophi- 

embittered Stevenson who 8r -v--- 1 F-m auring me ensen-. r r 1 


Ihad^been^putTo “shame'in the hewey Administration was for 
Ves of the world when on April .?■ infiltrajon operation. 


teal. 


“I answer by saying yes it is 
p o s s i b 1 e,” rejoined Fowler. 
“But 10 years have gone bv, 
fand the internahonal situation is 


14, 1961, he gave assurances at 
the United Nations that the 
.United States was not ergaging 


“The worst thing that ever . 

s operational plan was! ha PP 8ne d to me is to ^ ose m yj,jcompletely different. 


•CO' 

sa 


lanced after the election,” country, he began. This is. j “Still a military operation 
uu fowler. “It was changed to!"* second country and I love it ; { 


a .cqnventicnal war. 'You can’tlpe J ^ Cuba, and I would 
b:" , T , c the Reoublican adminis-c 13 ^ ^ ose ^ a § ain - ^ wouldn t 


used. I can imagine the confron- 
tation between Kennedy and 
Stevenson must have been 
ugly.” 

Fowler, Montalvo and Lopez 


against Castro is always possi- 
ble. A vehicle could be the Or- 
ganization of American States.’ 
This someday could happen; 


in any protection of the invasion. - 

Two days later - ne - had ? een d-kn^w ‘about it, whether they is a land f opportunity 

tela him or not I don’t know. I but everyday we lose just a lit-! ney might jell and decide to do, 

a n sure he had to be informed ? le raore - Ard I put myself •, , { ti ; 

m the group which is not doing wnere ao you get me &up- 

°‘’ 7 p,,' or r pnallc t^at the land- anything— which is what hap- port?” replied Montalvo, 
rm.ier recalls tl,at ia , na , -p-pj in r„ha i “Some of tne big governments 

ing force of almost 2,000 had ‘ prqSPSRITY KILLED ; of Latin America have made in- 
complete confidence tnat they , h people who! sinuations that if it were a bona 

could pull off the invasion and ln , l t “ Da . ‘ ne P e °P le "“ 0I 
successfully overthrow Castro, ‘hougnt backed away from po h- 
“We had adequate assurances “ cs ; They vem too busy with 
that the operational plan was business; they had to create. 

- - said Fowler. Tn “ re was Iots of Prosperity,' 


.delaCruz all agree that the lack 


of air cover was the turning 
point' in the fiasco. 

“Basically, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) had a good 
plan,” said Montalvo. “I think 


piCUl} JCUU iriuiuuuw. * »*m**** ,, » }» 

* "? ,h8 t” Btlcs ■* 

• - - ■ - ’ — - '-■■a “In a sense we are 


tiie plan.” 


e P lim - | r fnr mv^Alf nlonp but " in 3 SeI1Se We 3re d ° in o the 

“If it was so good ’’ interject- h’eLsame th ng here^We shy away 

ed Fowler, “why nglA|JtjMrQ& 

Bay of Pigs was NlrTnUlen)! 

Dulles, head of the^CIA. and! 


about 600 members of the CIA 1 


no idea^A S&P&S?!Zi - ojit^A-RD P80 -6 1 £ 

with a calculated risk as in anyl "Maybe I could do more and 
other war. But it was a com- 


fide operation, they would par-; 
ticipate with their armies,” ex-j 
plained Fowler. J 

“To summarize,” said Mon- 
talvo, “the Cubans would go 
back to fight and liberate their 
country.” 

dfpiFof&doewpf^; 1 

[con t know if we would like to 
.have the CIA train us again.” 
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THE LESSORS 
OF PLATA GIRO!! 

B. GORBACHOV 


to the idea’s of the revolution. Espe- 
cially symbolic and impressive was the 
fact that the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, supported by the working peo- 
ple, proclaimed that Cuba was fighting 
against imperialist aggression under 
the banner of socialism. The hour of 
trial became at the same time a historic 
landmark in the Cuban revolution. 


T HE victory scored by the Cuban 
people in Playa Giron ten years 
ago is a memorable event not for the 
Cubans alone. The echo of the battle 
for freedom and socialism then fought 
against the counter-revolutionary forces 
and imperialism resounded throughout 
Latin America and the whole world. It 
has laid an imprint on the entire 
development of the liberation movement 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

What happened in Cuba at the dead 
of night on April 17, 1051? Let us leaf 
through the time-yellowed pages of the 
Cuban newspapers of those days. 

Under the cover of darkness, a 1, 350- 
strong force of CIA mercenaries, armed 
to the teeth, landed in the area of Playa 
Giron. The invaders, recruited f:o:n 
among the counter-revolutionaries who 
had fled from Cuba, had artillery, tanks, 
planes and lending barges. Thoroughly 
trained by American officers and sup- 
ported by the U.S. Air Force and Navy, 
they seized a small beachhead in the 
south of the country, intending to pre- 
pare the ground for the establishment 
of a counter-revolutionary provisional 
government to be followed by large- 
scale intervention by the United States. 

Thus did U.S. imperialism seek to 
strangle the Cuban revolution with the 
hands of the Cuban counter-revolution- 
ary emigres, restore the capitalist order 
in the country and rc-impose its yoke. 

The While House expected early 
reports of victory', and even of up- 
risings, and was ready for the second 
part of Operation Pluto — for open arm- 
ed intervention. Within 72 hour?, how- 
ever, the invaders were completely 
routed. Moie than 1,000 of them sur- 
rendered and many found an inglorious 
end in the Bay of Pigs. On April 19 
free Cuba was already celebrating 
victory. 

In those grim days the Cuban people 
rallied closely round the Revolutionary 
Government and proved their devotion 


rr~iHE imperialist invasion of Cuba set 
off a wave of solidarity with her 
people throughout the world. A serious 
warning lo the aggressor was issued 
by the Soviet government which stress- 
ed the grave danger to peace present- 
ed by the imperialist policy of aggres- 
sion and suppression of the peoples' 
right to free, independent development. 
The support of Cuba voiced by the 
Soviet Union and the peace forces 
everywhere showed that Cuba was not 
alone. International solidarity helped 
the Cuban people frustrate the imperia- 
list plans. At the same time, the Playa 
Giron events revealed new features of 
the Cuban revolutionary process. 

"Where did those who had so care- 
fully elaborated the plans err? Where 
did they miscalculate?" Premier F-.del 
Castro asked in or.e of his speeches. 
"They underestimated our people's 
morale, the courage of our people, the 
power of revolution." 

The Playa Giron invasion, it might 
be recalled, was not an isolated inci- 
dent. In the very first months of the 
radical ' reforms in Cuba imperialism 
used all the means at its disposal 
against her: ruthless economic blockade, 
colitical pressure and blackmail 
(notably with the aid of the Organiza- 
tion of American Slates), sabotage, 
murder, lies ar.d slander — the whole 
arsenal of means which had worked 
well in suppressing anti-imperialist and 
liberation movements in Latin America 
in the past. This time, however, they 
had the reverse effect. The Cuban peo- 
ple replied to imperialist pressure with 
redoubled revolutionary enthusiasm and 
vigilance. Tire entire course of the 
Cuban revolution, which took place in 
an extremely complicated international 
situation, shewed that imperialism was 
no longer omnipotent even in such a 
traditional U.S. demesne as Latin 
America. 



Tne Playa Giron victory proved that | 
the Cuban revolution was invincible 
and ensured its progre-ss. Despite the 
difficulties created by the impel ialist 
blockade, the Cuban people success- 
fully carried out socialist transforma- 
tions in the economy, social relations 
and in the cultural sphere. 

Under the guidance of the Revolu- 
tionary Government ar.d the Communist 
Party, they are solving the complex 
problems involved in reorganizing 
their economy and eliminating the 
disproportions and other- pernicious 
consequences of years of foreign mo- 
nopoly domination. 

By transforming the country, the 
Cuban revolution is inspiring deep- 
going changes throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. It is now impossible to speak o[ 
life on this continent without mention- 
ing the impact made on it by this rev- 
olution, its creative spirit and libera- 
tion ideas. The significance of the 
Cuban revolution has far transcended 
the national boundaries. 

To begin with, it has given the 
oppressed working masses of Latin 
America confidence in their strength 
and their ability lo overcome the pow- 
er of the exploiters and the imperial- 
ists. The "geographical fatalism," the- 
myth that radical revolutions in Latin 
America were doomed to failure be- 
cause of the proximity of the United 
States and the possibility of imperialist 
intervention, has been dissipated. The 
Cuban people. not only overthrew the 
Batista tyranny but upheld their gains 
in Piaya Giron and in many other po- 
litical and economic battles with im- 
perialism. This important fact has deep- 
ly impressed the Latin American peoples. 

Agrarian reforms, nationalization of 
banks, transpoit, large and medium 
enterprises, and many other measures 
undertaken by Cuba have shown Latin 
American countries the way out of 
their own crisis situations. The Cuban 
revolution is profoundly democratic and 
humane. This is evidenced by unremit- 
ting solicitude for public health, social 
security and public education, by the 
establishment of women's equality and 
elimination of all forms of racial or na- 
tional antagonism. , 

The Cuban revolution naturally lakes 
its own national forms reflecting the his- 
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The Times’ opinion and comment: 


Bay of Pigs in 

•TJEN years ago tomorrow, the 
I United States suffered its most 
embarrassing international inci- 
dent of modern times. Some 1,500 
Cuban refugees, trained and 
J equipped by the Central Intelli- 
. gence Agency, met disaster at 
the Bay of Pigs. 

It is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that in the same small coun- 
try where the United States suf- 
fered so g rirvous a setback , the 
Russians suffered an even greater 
humiliation less than two years 
later. 

The Bay of Pigs episode en- 
couraged Nikita Khrushchev to 
think he could outflank the 
United States strategically by in- 
stalling nuclear missiles in Cuba. 

E VER since, there has re- 
mained what might be called 
a Russian- American standoff in 
Cuba: That country still has a 
Communist government, but no 
known Communist nuclear mis- 
siles. 

Many of the fears of a decade 
ago have failed to materialize. 
Although Fidel Castro still rules 
in Havana, he has failed to “ex- 
port” his revolution to a single 
Latin- American country. Even 
those Latin governments vaguely 
sympathetic to Castro do not 
look to him for leadership or 
even advice. 


retrospect 

Castro, in turn, does not at- 
nays faithfully dance to the Rus- 
sian tune, even though his econ- 
omy is dependent on Russian 
subsidies. 

Most anti-Castro refugees 
• from Cuba have become well in- 
tegrated into American life, and 
much of the heat has gone out of 
the Washington -Havana con- 
frontation. 

IN 1961 — and still in 1971 — 
I the most disturbing factor 
about the Bay of Pigs is not that 
a band of bearded revolution- 
aries rules a Caribbean island, 
but that an American President 
could be misadvised so wretch- 
edly by his top military and ci- 
vilian officials. 

Not only the C. I. A. and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but such 
Kennedy-administration aca- 
demic intellectuals as Arthur 
Schiesinger, Jr., and Richard 
Goodwin endorsed the adven- 
ture, originally conceived during 
the Eisenhower administration. 

The principal lesson of the 
Bay of Pigs, it seems to us, is 
that a President must always seek- 
out and weigh carefully the ad- 
vice of “no men" who are not 
swept along by the popular pas- 
sions or fashionable viewpoints 
of the day. 
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By BAN ALARCON 
Times Staff 'writer 


“We enlisted, we trained, we fought.” 

That’s how Tampan Jose Cardenas de- 
scribed his experiences in a CTA-oirec^d 
Cuban military force which staged mo un- 
successful Bay of Pigs invasion 10 years 
ago tomorrow. . 

But, rather than discuss his part in the 
assualt against Fidel Castro, tne Cuban 
exile seemed more intent on describing 
threats to the United States which he said 
were the symptoms of the advance of Com- . 
munism in his homeland. “It’s the same 
dog with a different collar,” he said. 

Campus and racial disturbances, 
bombings, a demoralized military, a me- 
diocre and permissive government. These 
he said exist in this country today as they 
existed in the last days of Fulgcncio Ba- 
tista’s Cuba. 

Cardenas was a Cuban soldier from 
1942 to Castro’s takeover. In that time he 
served under Batista and two preceding 
presidents. 

Towards the end, the national army 
was in turmoil along with the rest or the 
country, he said. Commanding officers 
sold out to Castro while the military con- 
demned men “like your Lt. Galley ’ who 
slew rebels in revenge for the death of 
their comrades, he said. 

Castro was not in power for a year 
before Cardenas left Cuba for Miami. 

.In November, 1850, he was making 
shoes when the “propaganda” of an anti- 
Castro invasion brigade swept through the 
Cuban colony. 

“It was everyone’s duty to enlist,” he 
said. _ 

A recruitment center for the Frent? 
Revolutionario Cubano conceived by the 

Eisenhower Administration was feverish 
with activity as Cubans of all ages en- 
listed, said Cardenas. U.S. citizens at- 
tempting to join were rejected since the 

force was to he all-Cuban. 

There was “talk” of CIA involvement 
in the project, he said. 

After a medical check up a few days 
later Cardenas and about 40 other Latins 
were airbound to Retalliuleu, Guatemala. 
The men were kept a day at the town’s 
airport until buses arrived to take them to 
the foot of the Sierra Madre mountains on 
Guatemala’s Pacific coast. 
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17, the brigade 
e.ri on tire swampy 
cbes in the Bay of Pigs’ 


On April 

•s r» 


a in Cuba’s southern Las 


It took a day’s climb to reach the 
training camp (called IT ax or Track) in 1 
the mountains. “The camp was so high you. be 
could look down and see houses this! av 
small,” he indicated with two sligh’ly- Villas Province. It penetrated 
opened fingers. ’ into Matanzas Province 10 

Sometimes a cloud would sweep miles from the beachhead, ac- 
through the camp bringing snow and at 


other, times the heat was unbearable, he 
said. 

In the following months, re- 
cruits trained for combat with 
emphasis on direct assault 
rather than guerrilla tactics, 
he said. Camp personnel was 
mostly Cuban from instructors 
to cooks who prepared Latin 
dishes. 

There were Americans - at 
the base. But, Cardenas didn't 
have much to say about them 
other than “they had to be 
there.” 

Trainees spent their nights 
in wooden barracks, watching 
motion pictures and U.S. mili- 
tary training films. 

Cardenas denied reports 
from other sources' on friction 
among various factions within 
the camp. 

Training continued. But 
battle plans weren’t revealed 
until the last moment. As the 
embarkation approached,’ the 
trainees journeyed to Puerto 
, Cabezas, Nicaragua, to board 
a flotilla to Cuba. 

Cardenas said his group 
joined with another force 
which has trained at a camp 
called “Bluff” in Puerto Ca- 
bezas. 

Besides this that group, he 
said other exiles had been t 
taught guerrilla tactics at an 
unknown location. 

He said another group had 
’ trained in Louisiana under a 
Cant. Higinio Nina Diaz but 
did not participate in the in- 
- vastion, he said. 

More than 1,400 men were fi- 
nally involved in the attack, 


cording to news reports. Para- 
troopers dropped further in* 

, land. 

Cuban planes, supposedly 
destroyed by brigade aircraft 
: two days before, fired on the 
flotiila sinking boats carrying 
most munitions and commu- 
n i c a t i o n s equipment, said 
Schlesinger. Cardenas re- 
called only or.o boat, the 
Justo, being hit and said chat 
‘each boat carried its share of 
supplies and equipment. 

Castro responded to the as- 
sault April 18 by ordering 
20,000 troops to the beachhead 
secured by the brigade. 

Cardenas said small towns 
•in the area of the bay’s Giron 
Beach had gone over to the in- 
vaders’ side. 

But, the word came down 
through the ranks that U.S. 
backers of the operation were 
cutting off supply of the war 
equipment Cardenas S3id was 
supposed to flow from Nica- 
ragua. 

When Cardenas learned 
about the arms limit, “I flew 
into rage wanting to strike 
back at whoever was respon- 
sible,” he said. 

“With arms and the help of 
the Cuban people, we could 
have won,” said Cardenas. 
“We fought until we ran out of 
arms . . . most of the men who 
fell on all sides were my 
friends.” ■ • 

Cardenas said he was evac- 
uated with an injured leg by 
plane to Nicaragua. He said 
about 130 other invaders es- 
caped by plane or by boat, a 
evident in 


nally involved in the attack, f ac t which wasn’t < 
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10 Years Later, Bay of Pigs Veterans Are Eager to 

Fight Again 


0 


By T?»e Ass>Ya.t«d P.csj 


When Mr. Sueiro was 21 j' Assault Brigade 2306 still! 
years old he was leading the exists in a second-floor walkup | 
in /a T i\ T i Second Infantry Battalion of 1 above a photographers studio! 

MIAMI, April 10 (AP) Juan:jj) r ig a; ] 3 2506 onto Play?. Giron, on eWst Flagler Street, in the 

Jose Peruyero sat in Ms dusty, jthe beach leading from Bahia de heart of the Miami district 
cluttered office in the rundown Cochinos, or the Bay of Pigs, known as Little Havana, 
section of Miami where he op- . ' r ! e b ‘] s a P' n . s I' c P' ate It is an "associatoin” now, 

oni1 h . m his head and a partial paraly- it holds boisterous meetings in 

reminisced and he loomed, sis of his , eft side a , a result of the . smoke-filled hall but is 

‘‘f will st r,ir_M! Of \J\* mine explosion in Vietnam, dedicated to keeping the spirit; 

will somed'av ” “he said “And ' vhere he served with the »2d ref urn alive. Still active are 

next time we’ll finish the fob , Ai , rbo t nie ^ 25th plJfsfn Sf“-f d M n0W ', J ° sS 

There'll be no quitting or cx- b ; a,n *°'- X Ie * s ac :.f i ^ z , S “ n p ^ an ' Mimuel At- 

cuses. We’re ready to fight punting at the Imiversity _of |t.rne Mr Pcum >e r 0 _ and.otners. 

- Miami while supporting his wife! Learned Trace in Prison 

‘its current president is a stocky, 
nervous barber, Hiram Gdmez, 
who learned his trade in Mr. 
Castro’s prisons. • 

March, 196.2, following the Cu-J Mr. Artime, perhaps the most 
ban Government’s release of alt .familiar among ail the Bay of 

of 
the 

medicines for their freedom. portediy ^arranged for C.I.A. 

. “ v,,e ex P ec ri’d to return rap- sponsorship and recruiting. To- 
ldly to Cuba after the special day he is the owner of a Miami 
officers’ training course in Fort jstore coiled Mon Petit, which 
penning. Ga.,” Mr. Sueiro re- jsells children’s furniture, toys, 


and two children. 

With more than 200 of his 


again to free our country.” 

Ten years ago he and some 

1,500 of his countrymen were . . . , .. . 

in a Guatemalan training camp coautymen, ho .joined the Unit-, 
run by the Central Intelligence ?. X l "l Y. ormed . forces in 
Agency. On April 17, 1951, they 
hit the Cuban beaches in the 
disastrous invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs, 

Those who were not killed 
were captured by Fidel Castro’s 
troops and spent 20 months of 
confinement in fear, confusion 
and bitterness. 

Vocations More Prosaic 


Today the ransomed “freedom 
fighters” pursue their more 
prosaic vocations in exile, mak- 
ing a living and providing for 



lated. “We were badly mis- 
taken. After President Kennedy 
was killed, there was a change 
jin the political situation in this 
'country and we were toil an- 


their families as cab drivers, other invasion of the island w 


accountants, lawyers, salesmen, 
mechanics and fighting men for 
the United States armed forces. 


impossible.” 

Ho joined the Army 
many other Cubans, he 


' 8. 'y 


like 


They are part of the more because he felt, that beside 
than half a million Cubans In- 


fighting Communism, he was, 
keeping himself ready “for any; 
possible return- to ,Cuba in a! 
fighting capacity.” 

Opportunity Is All they Want 
“Naturally, many of them 
have a career, good rank, pres- 
tige ar.d have put in a good 
part of their lives as fighting 
men for the United States 
frcces,” the shv, mild-mannered 
former officer added. 


ing in exile in this country and 
elsewhere, but they believe they 
are special, claiming unity that 
other exiles or refugees do not 
have. 

Their “unifying bond,” as 
Hugo Sueiro Rios, a retired 
United States Army captain, 
terms it, is their still-active in- 
vasion team. Assault Brigade 

2506. _ * I, former officer added. “But I 

Mr. Sueiro limped out and feel sure that, given the oppor- 
held the door of his neat three- tunity, the majority would drop 
bedroom house for a visitor. He everything, leave their positions 
settled down on a couch and and families and return to fight 
told about his service in South in Cuba. I know all my friends 
Vietnam and his dreams for the in the Army feel this way. At !cers“wouid not be used asa'inst 

,. l a e ; . ... „ . .. to* 1 *. thats what we ail want the Castro Government. 

Cuba is my life, he -said. — an opportunity. 

*Tve never stopped fighting for He said the brigade was 
It. It’s been a long time, but the formed “of all kinds of people 
struggle that was started then —-students, former array per- 
continues. We have a spirit ofjsonnel with Batista or Castro, 
unity that will prevail — soon.”-; college graduates and peasants 


clothes and notions, but he is 
rarely in town, spending much 
of his time shuttling back and 
forth between Central America, 
Mexico and Miami. j 

He 1 declines interviews, as 
does Mr. PerSz San Romflnp 
the fighting leader at the Bay! 
of. Pigs. Now 40, he works in' 
Miami for a trucking concern.! 

The second in command, Er-I 
neido Oliva”, is an official in the 
Office of Spanish-Speaking Re- 
lations in the District of Co- 
lumbia government in Wash- 
ington. He served for several 
years as a captain with the 
S2d Airborne at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. 

Mr. Cruz, also 40, a sales- 
man-collector for a Miami 
home-products concern, was' 
commander of a parachute- 
company in the 1961 assault 1 
and served as a second lieuten- 
ant until it became clear that' 
he and his fellow Cuban offi-i 


Tomas Cruz, a Negro whe 
fights radical discrimination as 
readily as ho does Communism, 
paced the floor and gestured 
emphatically. 

Optimist and Realist 

“I am an optimist as well as 
a realist about my homeland,” 


laborers — ail with different po- 
litical beliefs and ideas.” 

“But Fidel Castro achieved 
one thing for us,” Mr. Suero 
explained. “He made it possible 
for the brigade members to be- 
come unified. This spirit of 
unity continues to exist among 
the men of the brigade, be they! 


• 1 if-T-L XT- * J • - , HiWi VI U1V UUKttUi;, UU U1CV 

he said. The Nixon Admmistra-’ de£ j; ca f et j family men tens of 

happert4|ap^V©Q? ri 1 ifcft ffi'M ■ 

Aud I am readv.” 


His colleagues hold him in 
high regard for a face-to-face 
encounter with Mr. Castro 
while they were prisoners. Dur- 
ing the televised show trials in 
which the invaders were sen- 
tenced to 30-year prison terms, 
the Premier singled out Mr. 
Cruz and asked: 

“What are you doing here?' 
As" a black man, don’t you 
know that We have wiped out 
discrimination in this country? 
You can go anywhere, swim at- 
any of the clubs, do what you 
want.” 



ameMisirS' to 'go" Swimming. _ 
came to free my country from 
Communism.” 
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gs .fiasco 


By THEODORE A. EDIGEH 
Copley Nov.'s Service 

MIAMI -- Just a decade ago, 
a Cuban exile fighting force of 
1,200, recruited, trained and 
armed by the U.S. government, 
invaded Cuba seeking to over- 
throw Fidel Castro, it was the 
' celebrated Bay of Pigs fiasco 


! Bay of Pigs, ICO miles south- 
! east of Havana. How could they 
| miss? The United States sup- 
I ported them. 

| Tire plan was for an exile ar- 
i mada of planes to destroy Cas- 
i tro's air force craft on the 
: ground before the invasion. • 
Brigade 2508, as the incursion 


-Castro troops crushed the in- . farce was calico, v.oind tn.cn 
vader within three days. itan/l, seize the Gnon .iiuield 

. i rind, v.itn air cover, oloc-t the 
Today the United States, its . ; :oac hhead off from Havana. A 
world prestige shaken hy the 


BrI rjcicTo 2505 won tnc 
battle. It seized the Give r. 
strip, tb.cn waited for its t 
ers. They never arrived. 

Cas f ro’s planes roe 
Buckets sank two iuw. 
freighters. One carried 
broadcasting equipment^ 
j-mol'— . for a week’s fi d 
: Men ’ - ■ w ash- ' 


j arms, i.w ” 
! ers retreated. 


incident, still smarts 


provisional government would 
be Clown in. The invaders would 


Fighting 


That missile* crisis might ret [ 
’have occurred except Car ti:c| 
! Bay of Pigs defeat, many oh- j 
i servers feel. 

Richard M. Nixon ,' v ■'Re in I 
j the November, 1081, Reader’s j 

I Digest: “The Bay of Pigs led 
• directly to the Soviet decision 
. | to move into the western hemi- 
1,1 I sphere in force with both men 
i and missile:.” 

Unexplained is lack of coordi- 
over by night*', nation between the brigade and 


ting. 


three freight 


fall April 10. Tire men were the anti-Castro underground in 



forsook them, failing to provid 

promised air support, and left 1 ca l!: , , , , , 

them to their doom. ! The plan seemed foolproof. 

Castro still boasts how his; Tne tirst «i ir mission pooped 

tiny nation so easily smashed ^ l '“ a ^/° 11,2 

the mighty United States. Tie i scheduled Bm Pres- 

remains on firmer ground at ' a C . V Janu Remedy, feai uil 

home and more r c s p e c t c d ;|! VJ ' f. ' b ;=p et Sf f iadlon mi 2 at 
abroad as a result of that Auril, 1 t:i) frit 6-S invoucinent — the 
1981, victorv. ‘ ! X’ "fs were supposed to be 

No further all-out effort to neteciora from Casi.ro — ia- 

sued an oraer limiting the 


! without ammunition, food ana, Cuba but during the mvasior 
'water, and exhausted. Nearly . Kuinberto Sori Marin, a 
1100 were killed, the rest were : F^dc-m-anrs of Castro due 
i captured or hid in swain. 03 ! ia f ^ ' e tion.was summa- 
where Castro's men plucked T!' V . exaciltecl in Havana. Son 
I them out later. The United! Jiaru } had keel out of Cuba, 
i States 


did not abandon themi was trained by the Central In- 


completely. 


teliigence Agency in under- 


Tvventv months later, 1,113 f r0l , in 5 ^ ac ^ cs > ,H\ sn t'djdrated 
| Bay of Pigs prisoners were ran- back to bccoms liai30a clucf b2 * 


Castro planes, half 
i Cuba’s air force. Three “Free- 


overthrow him appears in . .. , . , , , 

sight. The once active anti-Cas-; f ^f. r ' e torce to eight planea. 
tro underground, broken up; ssnu-squadron dca.tojed 
with the invaders’ rout, has I c, fp*. 
never fully regrouped. ! , 

The Communist world um^om cigntcr plans* were lost 
doubtedly has been emfcol-i 
dened. The Bay of Pigs set the i 
stage for subsequent Soviet ad- 
vances, in this hemisphere, at 
least. 

Meanwhile, survivors wait. 


tween the invaders and the in- 
terior anti-Castroites. 

The tenth anniversary of the 
Bay of Pigs is being observed 
on both sides of the Sugar Cane 


Cuban Foreign Minister Raul 
Ron told the United Nations 
: that the United States did the 
bombing, and pretty well 
proved it. 

President Kennedy canceled 


i somea with $3 million worth of 
j medicines, baby food and other 
j commodities donated by Amer- 
icans with government approv- 
al. 

President Kennedy welcomed Curtain. In Cuba, a month-long 
tiie freed prisoners and other observance, the official radio 
, exiles in Miami’s Orange Bowl re P° r ts are highlighted hy thou- 
| in December, 1931, standing on! sa ! lds . of volunteer workers 
a makeshift platform on the 50-1 S° in » * nto tbe cane R elds - in 
i yard line, the President was Miami, Bay of Pigs Veterans 
oroffered a Cuban flag. He told Association president Hiram 
.he huge gathering: “I can as- Gomez announced plans for a 
sure you that this flag will be j monument to invaders who fell. 


returned' to this brigade in a| Gomez is a 


hoi 


oe, rent in :sc; 


and c 


' . „ ,. the second strike, scheduled for 

in Miami a di:y h ° ; ° ro the landing. Then, 


invasion 


just as the invasion fleet of five 
small freighters escorted by 


mg at sundry tasks 
land other cities. 

Veterans of tno „ , , , , ,. 

c , . , „ i L.S. destroyers approached the 

forces say their morale was , - . 1 * 

. . . Bay of Pigs, the thud strike 

high when in the predawn of 3 = TT 

, ° .. _ ^ mF i ii’AC cr'uftJ-pHpn hv \\ r iuM>w-Ui!J£A 

April ' 17, 1961, 

barked on Giron Beach off the ; ... . , , 

I with the lanain; 


barber. He 

nee Havana.” j learned the trade by practicing 

Gall, a year and a half later, on fellow brigadistas in Cuban 
Kennedy ended an eyeball-to- : prisons, 
eyeball confrontation with the' 


ome 


The civilian head of the exno-l 
boviet Union by pledging that j dition, Manuel Artime, said in a| 
Castro’s realm would not be in- Miami speech: “Our plan was ! 
i vaded ii_strategic_inissi!cs were I marvelous ^ ^ „ IVg Imd on 

'id 
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By Chalmers 
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(,& : lKF.lSK';-> AN OLD r-.ylnn," I'iCsi- 
- J'. dent John r. Kennedy said In 
tli o wake of the Lay of Liya debacle, 
“that victory l ea 100 faili-vrs end de- 
feat is an orphan.” 


If will be 10 years next Saturday 
since some 1500 Cuban refugees, 
trained r.nci equipped by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, landed on the 
south shore of Cuba in an. abortive in- 
vasion that t-ndec! two days inter. Look- 
ing Ifel; over the inte*-ven!r,g decade, 
that was probably the young Presi- 
dent's greatest mis'; she. 

Although. Mr. Kennedy manfully 
tool: the raspens^nify,* v.hr-t wt.c in- 
volved VAIS f’.v 1:.0*V tl-r.i: mw-inn of 
victory or defeat. The Lay of rigs act 
in train a host of actions whose results 
are in many coses still v.fth us today. 
With additional * irefonr.ation now at 
hand, including Nikita Khrushchev's 
reminiscence.*-, it is worth a look at the 
ramifications of that fiasco. 

At home, the disaster produced in 
the President a skepticism about ad- 
vice and advisors, above all about the 
Joint Qniefs of Staff and the CIA. It 
was not long before all the leading fig- 
ures in those sacrosanct establish- 
ments were replaced. Org.'.tiizatio.ir.lly, 
Met! sorgo Lundy was moved into the 
White House from acre;.-, the street, 
there to be succeeded in ;. new locale 
of power by Walt W. Rostov and fi- 
lially bv Henry A. Kissinger. 

‘ But it Was the wider ramifications 
that now seem more important. Here 
were involved not just the United 
States’ relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica but its relationship with the Soviet 

Union and even tha; relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China; . ’ . 


Affected, too, were Mr. Kennedy’s 
view of Indochina and the- view of his 
successor, Lyndon B. Johnson, when a 
crisis arose in the Dominican Republic. 
What the two Presidents did in thorn 
widely rvparated trees relates to the 
8 Jehu O ; Amalie,, today, both Its i:K - 
nal divisions over tha Indochina war 


Presidoniinl Agony 
/ppL COURSE, it Is absurd to pile 
W all the ills of today’s America on 
the back of Mr. Kennedy's error in giv- 
ing the go-ahead for the invasion of 
Cubs. But that there is p. relationship 
is beyond doubt. And John I'. Kenne- 
dy’s plr.ee in history will bo the uocrer 
for it. ‘ 

The Jir.y of Pigs details ere well 
known and need rot be repeated hero 
beyond the simplest facts. Mr. -Ken- 
nedy Inherited the pi?. a from the Ei- 
senhower cdninl'-iratioa, hs agonized 
over It, end in early April, ICC 1, ho fi- 
nally approved the invasion oa the ad- 
vice of hi?, senior rides, military and ci- 
vilian. 

That the President agmd-wd, I can 
testify first la nd, n-vnadisi?: now a 
memorandum cf -15 minute., spent wiijt 
him alone in the Oval Office on April 
7. It is also true that I, like most other 
Washington journalists who knew 
something about what was up, failed 
to report it adequately. 

To put the Bay c-f Pigs in context, 
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“would be an- open invitation for Mr. 
Khrushchev to come in." 

Remember that in his inaugural ad- 
dress, Mr,. Kennedy declared to cheers 
that “we shall pny any pries,- bear a ay 
burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend or oppose any foe in order 
to assure the. survival and success of 
liberty." Castro and Cuba fell within 
that pledge, and Mr. Kennedy's Na- 
tional Security Council' found that tha 
continued existence* of Castro’s regime 
would endanger American relatione 
with Latin America. 


A FrJbj’igiit Caveat 

<o-N APRIL S, two of Mr. Kennedy's 

• VT youthful aides, Arthur ScLlesingcr 
Jr. and Richard Good win, 'produced a 
State Department pamphlet calling 

• “the present situation in Cuba” a 
“grave cud urgent challenge” and 
speaking of “the sei.-.uro by Interna- 
tional communism of a bass end 
bridgehead in the Americas.’’ 

Sen. J. William Bulbright (D-Ark.), in 
a _ memorandum to'tho President, de- 
clared that “Castro is a thorn in mu- 
flesh but he is not a dagger in our- 
. hearts.” But Pulhright could not dis-f 
suadc cither the President or his top 
aides. 

Even after the debacle, the- Prcsi- 
, -dent, • defending himself against 
charges that ho had left the refugee 
. force:: to die on the beach. os, spoke of 
“subversion, infiltration and a host of 
-other tactics” that made- it “clearer 
•than ever that va fees £ relentless 
st-ruggia la every corner of tl-e globe 
that goes far beyond the clash of as- 
rr.ira o’ even nuclear armaments.” ' 

The west instant ether problem at 
the time of Cuba was Lacs. Gan. Bison- 
Lower had told Mr. Kennedy jud be- 
fore the- cknuge cf President ; that it :* 
political settlement coidd hoi bo ob- 
tained in Laos, h-s would bs willing,, 
“as a last desperate hope, .to intervene • 
unilaterally.” 

Mr. Kennedy himself had told ar, 
off-thc-rccord session of radio-TV offi- • 
cials April 6 that “intervention lias 
m?.ny hazards, but a collapse is more 
hazardous. The alternatives ere som- 
ber. We cannot permit Laos to be vyor. 
by an insurgent group.” 

Do’-’otlosi he had in mind Khru- 
shchev's January remarks approving 
insurgencies all over the world, which 
led Mr. Kennedy to promote counterin- 
surgency training and tho Green Be- 
ret 5. But after the Bay of Pigs, tha 
President’s brother, Attorney General 
Robert P. Kennedy, remarked that if it 
had not fcaen for the Cuban affair, the 
United Stiles would probably be up to 
it’s cars "iu the jungles of Laos.” * 


and its growing 
tional commitmen 
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a radical journalist contends 
that . the cld-li nc ' liberals — 
obsessed with cold-war 
. anti-communism , big 


so many fine, formative hours. We are 
paying that price in. a trade-union lead- 
ership that stands to the right of The 
Well Street Journal and the Catholic 
Church on most public issues. (One can- 
not help but notice how much the C. 1. O. 
deteriorated after it cleansed itself by 
purging Reds and radicals in the late For- 
ties.) And v:c arc paying that price in the 
unnatural isolation of tire student, black 
and anti-war movements of tire Sixties, 
which were forced to start from scratch, 
bereft of immediate historical fathers. 

The crucial point is that during the 
Fifties, liberalism lost its will to fight 



that an Human pronicrns can oe soivea u 
Washington if you hire enough experts 
and bureaucrats and pay for enough Rand 
Corporation studies. 


government and unworkable and accepted the basic economic and 
«/»/ hrnornrn r- — hai’C misled ^cign-pohcy assumptions of_ the right. 


social program s- 

and misgoverned amenca 


opinion 
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he not busy being born 'is busy 
dying. - — Bor. Dylan 


the OLD Lir.EitAUSM is busy dying. As a 
.theory, as a tradition, as a set of institu- 
’ dons, as a group of leaders, liberal anti- 
communism has become a food that failed. 
Liberals such as I-lubprt Humphrey and 
Nelson Rockefeller have become part of 
the problem — worn-out fig leaves cover- 
ing the naked emperor’s private parts. 
The New Deal has become the status 
quo; the old solution has become the 
new problem. 

Let me be precise about who the libcr- 
als’and the liberal center are; I’m talk- 
ing about die Fence Corps, the Alsop 


And this pulled the center of gravity* of 
American politics decisively away from 
. the left. What has happened dicse past 20 
years is not that the country has grown 
more conservative but that liberalism 
has grown more conservative. By failing 
to organize F. D. R-’s “one third of a na- 
tion ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished,’’ by 
remaining silent during Joe McCarthy’s 
attack cn the Bill of Rights and by getting 
us into- Vietnam, liberalism did the work 
of the right while claiming to represent 
the left. 

Nov/ we must move beyond and 
transcend the Cold War liberalism of 
military intervention (Bay of Figs, Do- 
minican Republic, Vietnam) by becoming 
peaceful internationalists- once again. 
And as historians such as Howard Zinn, 
Christopher Lasch and Staughton Lynd 
have pointed out, we must go back and 
rediscover die deeper roots of the indig- 
enous American left in fragments of the 


If something 1 lasting went out of liber- 
alism during the Fifties, then there had 
to be a deeper reason dinn just the Cold 
War, or McCarthyism, or that the unions 
purged all their rebels. Tint reason was 
that the central intellectual formulations 
of liberal anti-communism were mistaken. 
1 don’t say that the liberal leaders of the 
Fifties were badly motivated cr uncom- 
.monly corrupt, or diat any large, numbers 
were caught in* the web of conspiracy 
woven by the' CIA spider. All I argue 
is th:;t their judgment was bad, and their 
mistakes have, had grievous historical 


brothers, the A. D. A. (Americans for 
Democratic Action), Bayard Ritstin, die Populist, feminist, black. Socialist and 
A. F. L.-C. I. O.. The New York Times. Progressive movements of the late 19th 


I’m also talking about the Ford Foun- 
dation, die Offce ' of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Ripon Society — all 
self-proclaimed pillars of liberalism. 1 here 
is also the liberalism of diose “tough- 
minded’’ professors such as McGeorge 
Bundy, Walt Rostow, John Roche and 
Henry Kissinger, which has become 
indistinguishable from die kill-ratio logic 
of die Defense Department computers 
that predicted the last Viet Cong guerrilla 

vould die 20 months 2 go. The liberalism 

of respectable institutions such as Com- 
mentary magazine. Freedom House and 
Nesv York’s Liberal Party has become a 


and early 20th Centuries. 

No insurgent movement has ever suc- 
ceeded that was rooted in hatred of its 
own country — a fatal mistake of which 
parts of the New Left (Weathermen, 
Yippics) are guilty. By retrieving the 
banner of the left as it was before it was 
corrupted by die Cold War • we offer the 
post-linear kids something inside their 
own nation with which to identify, so 
they won’t have to import exotic fantasy 
notions of revolution from North Korea 
or Bolivia. By restoring the old dignity 
to the Populist attack o:i monopolies and 
abusive corporations and banks, we can 
take liberalism' out of the soft suburban 


barrier to social change, a dead hand on 

the present, preventing the liberation of living rooms and place it on the side of the 
i ideas, new programs, new move- workingman— die unskilled factory work- 


new 

ments, new myths. After zigzagging am- 
biguously through the Thirties ar.d 
forties, the zW.crican electoral left fell oft 
die track entirely about 1950, and wc arc 
still paying the backbreaking price. 

*»r_ 


cr, the waitress, the gas-station attend- 
ant, die dishwasher, the- taxi driver, the 
small farmer.’ And by reconnecting with 
the old Populist passion for participation 
and decentralization, wc can begin to end* 


We are payh.g Aynfrdved v FW'Refea^^OCH7O , 370f4^ 

gan in Harvard lard, centralization. The agrarian Populists Tie 


ad 


die war that beg _ 

where Bundy, Rostov/, Kissinger, Pat a healthy skepticism of organization and 


T/cSn W n n - rT v all soent remote tower, a skepticism that was 


They were wrong! first, in their total, 
fanatical anti-communism, which permit- 
ted no possibility for change in the Sovi- 
et .bloc and blinded them to terrible 
injustices' within their own society and 
within the so-called Free World. Philos- 
opher Sidney 

Hook, the archetypal liberal anti-Coinniu- 
nist, was able to write in die Partisan Re 
view in 1952: “I cannot understand why 
American intellectuals should be apolo- 
getic about the fact they are limited in 
rheir effective historical choice bet .s een 
endorsing a system . of total error and 
critically supporting our own imperfect 
democratic culture. . . ." That was never 
the stark either/or choice intellectuals 
faced There were always the independent 
alternatives of democratic radicalism, or 
neutralism in the Cold War, or support 
for the great movements against colo- 
nialism then being spawned in the womb 
of the Third World from -Cuba to Algeria 
to Vietnam — movements almost all the 
NATO intellectuals ignored in their 
elitist preoccupation with white- Western 
Europe. And one does not make this case 
now with the cheap wisdom of hindsight. 
In fact, there were American intellectuals 
at the time— men such as C. Wright Mills, 
Dvridu MacDonald, Paul Goodman and 
Noiman Mailer— who did resist the tide 
of fashion and held onto a saving rem- 
nant of independent radicalism. 

. The second conceptual mistake the 
Fifties’ liberals made was “the end of 
ideology” mischief, popularized by Dan- 
iel Bell’s book bearing that unfortunate 
axiom. Bell’s theory expressed the re- 
markable idea that all the great structur- 
al problems o.f America had been solved, 
ami all that was required now - were small 
adjustments, some minor technological 
inkerinrr with the soft machine at. the 

‘ 1 §01 R000500060001 -3 

The foolishness of this notion has 
been proved many times by die mass 
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By Hayr.es Johnson 

W&shlns'on Port Staff Writer 

OP A' LOCKA, FI?.. — -When Mary Vecchio cam? home 
from Kent State last spring in her' flowered miniskirt and 
sandals held together by tape, she broke down and cried. 
‘‘I'm so glad to be home,” she said, as she embraced her 
father. It was "the most wonderful tiling." 

The scene of that Tear Tut airport reunion— -Mary, the 
gangling big-eyed girl with the long dark- liair, angnlai 
face, and high check bones, surrounded by her emotional 
family, brothers, sisters, mother, father — was recouled by 
an army c.f newspaper photographers and television cam- 
era men. The happy ending to an American tragedy. 

Mary Vecchio, the “mystery coed” whose look of horror 
as she knelt over' a slain student had been captured by a 
photographer to become a symbol of national -protest, was 
home. . 

She wasn’t even a coed, if. turned out. Just a 14-year-old 
who had run away from home and turned up, by chance, 
on the campus the clay the Guardsmen fired into the crowd 
, of stud silts, kiliihg four of them. Her parents had seen 
; that picture and identified her. Now, at the airport, it 
’ was over - . . • • 

A week ago last Thursday, Mary Vecchio. now 15, was 
committed for a six-month period to a juvenile homo south 
of Miami. She had ruii away again. The Kent State after- 
math, her lawyer says, “lias ruined her. You can’t put that 
kind of load on a } 4-year-old girl and expect her to take 
it.. And if you want to-be sociological about it, the family 
unit for all' practical purposes has been destroyed.” 

He was referring to the climate- at home to which Mary 
returned: the parents who refused to let their children 
see Mary; the insults in the community; the attitude of 
the high-school principal who initially suspended her 
(“The youngsters didn’t want to have anything to do with 
her- — and I was proud of them,” he says); the policeman 
who, her parents and lawyer contend, harassed Mary, pick- 
ing, her up four times on charges ranging from loitering 
'to sniffing transmission fluid (none of the charges stood 
up in court: Mary has never been convicted of a crime); 

the restrictions imposed by 
the youth curfew ordinance 
of Opa Locks coupled with 
the restrictions of her own 
parents; the exploiters who 
manufactured and sold T- 
shirts and 6-foot posters 
showing Mary kneeling over 

the dead student’s body, all 

without the Vacehios' per- 
mission; the monthly pro- 
ceedings before the juvenile 
judge because Mary had 


“I still got shocked,” she 
said, opening the box and 
taking out the letters, “be- 
cause I don’t believe in bad 
language myself.'” 

•“Look at that,” slic said, 
pulling out a. newspaper 
clipping. 

It showed pictures of the 
four slain students, along 
with one of Mary. Her face 
had been X-ed out in red 
ink. Across the lop was writ- 
ten: “It’s too bad you wer- 
en’t shot.” Mrs. Vecchio 
shock her head and said: 
“Can you imagine her look- 
ing at that?” 

Others, opened at random, 
read: 

“We are -wondering why 
you still worry about your 
daughter, being she slept, 
with all those hippies that 
are all diseased. We have no 
doubt she’ll wind up being 
one of the biggest whores 
and prostitutes.” 

“The pictures in all the 
magarincs in this country 
and abroad of you receiving 
with welcome arms your 


daughter is really a. 


/nr:e 


television, imp); mg that 
Mary was pari of a Com- . 
muniat plot; and the torviu) 
of mail— obscene, abusiv 3 , 
vicious hate mail — tk-.t 
poured into the Vt- cc-'n • > 
household from through ;,' . 
America. 

Perhaps above all, it v-.-: : 
the attitude of people that- 
made Mary Vecchio a sym- 
bol of “American problems 
. _ . of wayward youth, student 

been ' placed on probation protests, violence, “anti- 
after she ran away; the Americanism.” 
transfer to a new school. In a .sense, she has become 
where she encountered new ji 10 fifth victim of Kent 
problems because of her no- • state. 

toricty; the testimony she The letters alone were 
had to give before the Kent enough to leave lasting’ 


State grand jury — and 1; 
FBI— and the state's attor- 
ney; the charges 

ernor of Florida; 'Claude 
Kirk, made over state-wide 


scars. Mary's mother, Claire, 
a heavy-set woman with coal 


keeps them in a box in her 
bedroom. 


If you wanted to find be 
you could have. 1 here are 
ways. ' 

“We believe she should oc 
placed in a juvenile home 
where she would not cause 
any trouble on campuses 
across the country ...” : 

It was signed: “A taxpayer 
cf Ohio." • 

“Some young people here 
know what she is — a dirty, 
foul, syphillitic whore. 

“If she is ever seen in 
Ohio again she will be shot.” 

“Keep your hoodlum 
daughter in Florida where 
rhe belongs. What you need 
is a good beating with a 
strap, beating until you 
bleed good red blood. Yo’jr 
parents should have left you 
where you were. You don’t 
deserve to be associated 
with decent people.” 

“I am a veteran, I clone my 
' itch . . . the soldiers hang 
your picture up and spit on 
it. See how you - stand with 
the Army??? You should do 

me world a favor and kill 
yourself” 

One from Pleasantvllle, 
N.Y., bewan' “Dear Mary 
Ann” the way she was iden- 
tified in the press, although 
her parents call her “Mary,” 
and said: 

“You hippie Communist 
bitch! 

“Did you enjoy sleeping 
with all those Dope Fiends 

_ 

Kent State four are on the 


conscience of yourself and' 
other ■ rabble rousors like 

you. 

“Congratulations.” 

The Vecchios themselves 
received threatening letters. 
“Even I got letters saying 
they were going to get roe 
for raising such .a radical 
into the world," Mrs. Vec- 
chio says. “There was on? 
letter that said they were 
going to come here and 
abolish the whole .family, 
like the Sharon Tate thing. 
The FBI still has that one.” 

Mary, she says, has now 
changed completely. 

“She was the happiest 
child; tjie friendliest person 
you ever saw,” her mother 
said. “When she smiled she 
made you happy. They said 
in her .school it was like the 
sunshine corning in. And' 
that laugh! When you heard 
that laugh, you had to 
laugh. 

■ “But Mary is so different 
now. She is so nervous. She 
can’t even talk about it. And 
they’re still calling her a 
Communist. Even her rela- 
tives say they’re ashamed of 
her.” 

Others who know Mary 
well sec different aspects of 
change. Her father, Frank, a 
49-y ear-old maintenance 
man for the Dade County. 
Port- Authority, says: “Mary 
don’t care for nothing in the 
world. Nothing. Years ago, 
she had love for life, love 
for her family, lov.e for the 
baby, but now she doesn’t 
have anything to live for. 
She’s not the same girl. No- 
where the same.” , 

“More Withdrawn” 


Phillip Vitello, a Coral 
Gables lawyer who repre- 
sents Alary, de-tribes Mary • 
in different terms. “The sto- 
ry’s even worse than it 
seems," he says. “It’s af- , 
footed her mind to a tremen- 
dous degree. She’s become 
more withdrawn. Sh? re- 
fuses to relate to anybody. 
Now, she won’t even talk to 
me or to her parents or to 
the judge.” . . • 

None of this is to suggest 


hat Mary Vecchio was a 
problem-free child, a care- 
free Shirley Temple of the 
1970s who merely liked to 
wander. Like many others 
youths, Mary v.vs cornu.-vd 
and rebelling. She thougut 
her parents too strict, school 
too cbnfinin:;, the community 
unappealing. The \eceh:o; 
had moved here from 
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O Why do historians blame the Cuban Day of Pigs 
^sco on President lack Kennedy? Wasn't it ,e*Hy. 
President Eisenhower's fault?- David Leeds, Cam.- 

^Tw^President Eisenhower who gave Allen 
: Dulles, then in charge. of. the Central Intelligence 
Aeency, the go-ahead on the agency s plan to tram 
and equip Cuban exiles in the United States to mvade 

Cuba and overthrow Castro. 

When President Kennedy took. office, he foo ist y 
followed the advice of his military and permittee 
what was obviously an ill-prepared invasion of Cuba. 
This resulted in the hay of Pigs fiasco for which he 
generously assumed the blame. Similarly, when Lyn 
don Johnson succeeded to the Prcs.oency he, too 
followed the advice of the military and continue* tne 
'fiasco Kennedy had begun in Vietnam. Ihc rJuc 
t tance of incumbent Presidents to alter tire foreign 
policy of their predecessors is one of Ine great v/ea/-. 
nP5ses of the American Presidency. 
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And because of the ruralissa of! O The new regime was to 
the revolution in Cuba, there {have been set up on the theory 


. ...... 1 1 - V +. „ , -it, no r >Tu l v usiro v.^Kivt-a W w-tuor trtcir Ideal IS u:c JOCUl 1'Ut.HUcti 

vhe initial b.i’CcU-: 111 lelatlOuS vc •„ ^ ^ • » asm, dash and' sometimes gen- tribunals where a neighborhood ■ 

Cl i^ a : , mnloThurs-^ lurries and tint ilus, but he realized the nesd for sc al5d court settled- area con- ; 

dnv b- on^of tvvo soribers v;ho'j President Kennedy supported j some planning to make the revo- flicts “without the great majes- 

•Ipjemecl on the Opening pro- the action when he was elect- Jlutionary war succe ssful. ty cf the state temgjnvolved. 

' •’ram of a three-day symposium j 
of Cuban Affairs, being held inf 


The bearded journalist 


irnalist, who inj 


'ty of the state being involved.’ 1 


Armstrong Auditorium on thell9G7 won the Overseas Press! 
•*v7nrado tc.l i c ;'.'• eamnus. il Ciub award for best foreign re-. 


/ Colorado College campus. Ciub award for best foreign re- 

. / Lee Lockwood, a noted photo- porting of that year, pointed out 
v journalist who has mode many that the ill-fotecl Fay of Pigs in- 
trips to Cuba, and has inter- vasion attempt merely solidified 
viewed Fidel Castro in person, the support of the Cuban people 


claimed that the confiscation ‘of behind Castro and pinpointed 


the- American land holdings dur- 
flig the Castro takeover should 
not have been surprising. . 


the U.S. as their enemy. 

He said it also forced a close 
relationship with Russia, but he 
insisted that Cuba never became 
a “Russian military base” do- 


IllJlOrVU ll.lk.tL. VMI/w* » L-*. v.ui....- 

Bay cf Pi go ’ - • a “Russian mihtaty base" do- 

TT ... , , • , spite the admission of missiles 

He maintained, however, tnai A, . _ 

the a, bans ofrerod ’Meferrotl dU ^° during Thurs- 

•payment for the land^ ; but mm day , s 0 ^ nJns sossioa of 

ms-uno.-CL, bein ? s,.» - V symposium was Prof. Richard 

big businessmen within the US. ± ^ agcn of lho political science 

. a . n ^ — -prJ: iL j-k gj department at Stanford Univer- 


and himself influence.! by free 

enterprise, “was a firm believer 
in cash on the barrelhead.’’ 'Vhmn, 

The Cubans’ inability to make J ill Cl- ■ -•t' 

immediate payment eventually Fagen attempted to point out 
led to a closer relationship with the “order” of the Cuban revo’u- 
Russia and finally the official tion, with the following three 
breaking of diplomatic ties with themes:. 

the ThS in early 1C31. . 0 The guerrilla attitude that 

Lockwood, who was on the when their cause was right ar.cii 


the ThS in early 1C31. 

’ Lockwood, who was on the 


■scone at the time, said that this the time was ripe, no obstacles 
'set the stage for the infamous would be loo large. They all 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba by shared the hardships involved, 
exiles and sympathizers on but there was no doubt about 


exiles and sympathizers on 
April 39 of that year. 

This event, termed a “com- 
plete fiasco” which came about 
from a Central Intelligence 
Agency (CTA) funded trailing 
camp in nearby Guatemala, is 
now celebrated in .Cuba us “the 
first defeat cf Yankee Imperial- 
ism,’’ he said. 

Lockwood charged, that Ei 
senliower authorised the train- 


who (Castro) was in charge.] 
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He Likes issue 
v.’itli McLcmorc 


l'o The Editor: 

Morris McLemore is a Finn sports 
writer, and it would be a good idea if 
he stuck to sports and didn't get in- 
-wolved in writing about political mat- 
ters. In anv event he would do well to 
read Albert C. Persons book. Bay of 
pi^s. Persons, an American pilOi. hired v 

the CIA to fly and train Cuban, pi- 
lots says”lt was not the CIA who 
changed the invasion plans at the last 
minute. It was not the CIA who can- 
celed air attacks vital'. to the success, 
of the invasion. It was not the CIA 
who sent the Cuban freedom fighters 
ashore on a Monday morning without 
air cover, it was not the C.1A who de- 
ceived the American people. 


The President was honest, and ac- . 
cepted the blame for the failure of the ' 
invasion It is interesting to note, that 
an investigation was ordered, but re- 
sults were never told to the American 

or Cuban people. \ 

JAMES MOIST, Miami 



.»• 
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fjy Jack Anderson . 

The mystery f jnan whom the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
recruited to assassinate Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro has been laid up 
in the si cl' ward of the Los 
Angeles County jail. 

He is handsome, hawk-faced 
John Roselli, once a clashing 
figure around Hollywood and 
Las Vegas, now a gray, ;6S- 
year-old inmate with a respira- 
tory ailment. 

Confidential FBI files iden- 
tify him as “a top Mafia fig- 
ure” who watched over "th 
cpncealed Interests in Las 
Vegas casinos of the Chicago 
underworld.” 

Rosclii has .admitted to 
friends that he was a rum run 
ner' during the Roaring Twen- 
ties. Operating along the East 
Coast, he learned how to evade 
Coast Guard cutters and po 
lice patrols. 

His name later became 
linked with the biggest names 
in the Chicago end Los Ange 
les underworlds. He also de- 
veloped contacts in the Cuban 
underworld before Castro took 
over the Havana gambling ca 
sinos; 

He had the right back- 
ground for a hush-hush mis- 
sion that the CIA was plan 
ning In 1031. As part of the 
Bay Pigs invasion, the CIA 
hoped td knock off Castro 'and 
leave Cuba leadcrless. 

Risks Keck 

Rosolll was recruited for tlie 



job by Robert Mahon, a 
mer FBI agent, who admitted 
to us that lie had handled un- 
dercover assignments for the 
CIA. He refused, however, to 
discuss the details. This is the 
same Maheu, incidentally, who 
is now involved in a legal bat- 
tle over phantom billionaire 
Howard Hughes’ Nevada oper- 
ations. 

Roselli was so flattered over 
being asked to perform a se- 
cret mission for the U.S. gov- 
ernment that he paid all his 
expenses out of his own 
pocket and risked his neck to 
land the assassination teams 
on the Cuban coast. 

In James Bond fashion, lie 
held whispered meetings in 
Miami Beach hotels with Cu- 
bans willing to make an at- 
tempt on Castro’s life. Once, 
he . called on Chicago racket 
boss Sam Giancana to line up 
a contact. The confidential 
files report that Giancana had 
“gambling interest and an in- 
terest in the shrimp business 
in Cuba.” However, the Chi- 
cago gangster took no direct 
part in tlie assassination plot. 

Rosclii made midnight 
dashes to Cuba with his hired 
assassins in twin powerboats. 
Once a Cuban patrol ship 
turned its guns on his dark- 
ened boat, tore a hole' in the 
bottom and sank the boat, Ro- 
selli was fished out of the 
water by the other boat, which 
escaped into the shadows. 

In earlier columns, we re- 
ported how the CIA furnished 


Resell! with deadly 
capsules which he tried 
through a relative of Castro’s 
chef to plant in the dictator’s 
food. Later, marksmen armed 
with high-powered Eelgian ri- 
fles attempted to infiltrate 
close enough to gun Castro 
down. 

All told, six assassination at- 
tempts were made, the last in 
the spring of 3963. Through- 
out this period, Roselli worked 
under the direct supervision 
of two secret CIA agents, Wil- 
liam Harvey and James (Big 
Jim) O’Connell. 


poison Is still on the CIA 
Both admitted to us 


' • : 1 4 

payroll. . 
friend- 
ship with Roselli but refused 
to discuss their CIA activities. 
Harvey said he had a “high re- 
gard” for Roselli and called 
the Friar's Club case a “burn' 
rap." „ Said Harvey: “The.. 
Friar’s Club indictment - is 
phony. Roselli had no more to 
do with that than I had.” - 
Roselli’s lawyers are now. 
trying to get clemency for 
their client, citing our stories 
a^out his secret CIA service.,. 


Roselli’s Reward 

The FBI which got wind of 
the assassination plot, has 
tried to pump' Roselli for in- 
formation. But he was sworn 
to silence by the CLA, and up 
to this moment, be hasn’t bro- 
ken it. 

Meanwhile, the Justice De- 
partment, as part of its crack- 
down on organized crime. 
Ivied to nail Roselli. The FBI 
discovered tliat his Chicago 
birth records had been fojged, 
that his name was: really Fi- 
lippo Sacco and that he had 
come to this country from 
Italy as a child. He was con- 
victed for. failing to register as 
an alien. 

He was also convicted for 
conspiracy to rig card games 
at Los Angeles’ exclusive 
Friar’s Club. 

Of Roselll’s two CIA asso- 
ciates, Harvey has now retired 
to Indianapolis and O’Connell'. 


c-. 
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In his State of the Union message, heralded by Attorney 
General Mitchell as “the most important document since 
they wrote the Constitution,” President Nixon has trotted 
out that, fine old perennial, the need to reform the federal 
bureaucracy in the 1 name of efficiency and better manage- 
ment. The need is obvious but Mr. Nixon is unrealistic 
in his proposal to pare down the twelve present Cabinet 
Departments to eight. Such Departments as Labor, Trans- 
portation and Agriculture have powerful lobbies and 
vested interests behind them which are by no means all- 
Democratic or all-Republican in composition. One may 
applaud what Mr. Nixon says about the need for reorgani- 
zation but question that he seriously believes his scheme 
is realistic from a practical political point of view.. 

But there is a special reason for doubting his bona 
fides about the reorganization proposal. The four Depart- 
ments he proposes to leave untouched are Defense, State, 
Treasury and Justice. Forget Treasury and Justice for the 
moment. State is probably in greater need of reorganiza- 
tion than any Cabinet department, with the possible 
exception of the Department of Defense. State at least 
does little harm; it is simply otiose, but the Defense 
. Department’s recklessness, waste and duplicity are clear 
- ‘ and present dangers. Closely related to State and Defense 
is that vast, sprawling conglomerate known as the Intelli- 
gence Establishment. It costs $5 billion annually or .more 
— qio one can even approximate the amount, such is the 
/jumble of obfuscation and duplication which it has 
VC achieved. The Bay of Pigs was merely an egregious in- 
stance of the blunders of which it is capable. The 
. prisoners-of-war raid furnishes a recent example. It was 
conducted without, effective liaison with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency for reasons best known to military intelli- 


gence. If the CIA had been closely consulted the opera- 
tion might not have turned out any better, but the fact 
remains that its only role was that of a bystander. The 
latest offense of Army Intelligence — spying, on civilians 
— is merely a prize illustration of the need for close 
supervision and control of the entire intelligence establish- 
ment. No one seems to be able to ride herd on this vast 
scattered and uncoordinated bureaucracy. For example, 
no oiie seems to know quite how military intelligence got 
into the business of spying on civilians. If anyone has a 
chance of coping with the intelligence establishment it 
is the President. Executive orders, not new legislation, 
would be all that was needed to achieve a greater meas- 
ure of efficiency and economy. 

Here is one specific illustration. Sen. Clifford P. Case 
(R„ N.J.) reveals that the CIA has spent several hundred 
million dollars to keep those two cold-war monstrosities, 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, broadcasting from 
Munich, ostensibly bringing vital information to the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries. Roth organiza- 
tions masquerade as private bodies and appeal for public 
donations. The Advertising ’Council lends a hand by secur- 
ing free media time valued at between $12 million and 
$20 million in order to bring in a paltry $100,000 in 
public contributions. At the same time the myth is sedu- 
lously cultivated that both organizations are sustained by 
large corporate donations. The fact is, of course, that the 
CIA comes across with $30 million a year. The President 
could, if he would, put a stop to this expensive deception. 

Even the intelligence bureaucrats are, somewhat ap- 
palled by the present situation.. “Trying to draw up an 
organization chart is a nightmare,” one senior aide is 
qu.oted as saying. “No one person seems to be in charge. 
. . . Whoever winds up running this thing is clearly 
going to have to be someone with the President’s con- 
fidence.” Here, clearly, is the place for the President 
to apply his zeal for bureaucratic reform and managerial 
reorganization. 
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Recalling! aeoho Arhenz." ' 

t ■ The re£enitgggth of Jacobo -Arbenz Guzman 
1 in Mexico reel’s ■ some unpleasant history of 
American intervention. Mr. Arbenz was elected 
■' president of Guatemala in 1950 and immedi- 
ately embarked on one of the broadest pro- 
i grams for giving land to the peasantry. Among 
; other lands he seized United Fruit Co. holdings. •; 
-, 1 The company challenged the compensation and 
the Government backed. the firm. 

• While the Arbenz government made no secret ; 

' of itfe left-wing nationalism, Mr. Arbenz himself 
, denied he was under Communist influence. 
However, in May 1954 the State Department . 
announced that a shipload of arms from' Com- 
munist Poland 'had been landed in Guatemala. 

; In mid-June Col. , Carlos Castillo Annas led an 
! invasion force from Honduras and overthrew 
\ the Arbenz government. The invaders were 
‘ backed by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
j The timing was interesting. Only about two ■ 

■ months elapsed from Washington’s discovery of 
Communist arms shipments to the overthrow 
of Arbenz. The immediate protestation that the 
"United States had nothing to do v/illi’ the ouster ' 
was more than hard to swallow. Afterward, the 
CIA seemed botli proud and secretive about its 
victory. Secretary of State Dulles openly 
v boasted about it. But the results were nothing 
to boast about, for the announced dream of 
making Guatemala a showcase for democracy 
in the Caribbean was lost in a nightmare of 

i 

■political reaction. - 

j The Arbenz case is only a' chapter in' a long 
; story. Yankee intervention in Latin America ; 
! was old hat when he was ousted. There followed , 
: eight years later the CIA's disaster at the Bay ; 
of Pigs in Cuba. By that time Washington might , 
. have concluded that Guatemala was not Cuba, . 
i and that intervention was not worth the political ■ 
..and moral risks even where it succeeded miii- 1 
, tarily. Yet Marines landed in the Dominican Be- . 
r public three years after the Bay of Pigs. As 
♦the story goes on, the -lessons only echo. 
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The United States is still trying to find an 
acceptable formula for mixing undercover op- 
erations with democracy. The latest disclo- 
sures that the army has been spying on thou-. 

■ sands of civilians again raises questions about 
the seemingly uncontrolled growth of intelli- 
gence operations in this country. 

Most of the Army’s civilian-watching be- 
gan in 19G7 when it was called in to deal with 
•• racial and anti-war disturbances. Ranking oni- 
! cers discovered they had no information on 
potential troublemakers. An organization 
• * called Continental United States Intelligence ■ 
was set up to get it. Before tiro unit was clis- 
- banded in 1909, it had fed the names of some 
18,000 civilians into its computers, dossiers 
and files. 

In the wake of charges that this was the. • 
entering wedge of the police state, Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird on Dec. 23, 1970, 
ordered a slfakcup of military intelligence op- 
erations to place their operations under strict- 
er civilian control. Laird said he wanted to 


make sure these activities were! ‘"completely 
consistent with Constitutional rights, all other 
legal provisions and national security needs.” 

Protecting civilian rights may not be all 
that is on Laird's mind. He is also" said to be 
concerned about increasing the efficiency of 
military intelligence and reducing' the high 
cost. For the most part, the budgets of the 
various agencies are classified. Th£ fiscal 1971 
Defense Department budget requested a total 
of $5.2 billion for intelligence and communica-- 
tions. Thomas Ross and David Wise estimated 
in The Espionage Establishment (19G7) that' 
the CIA spends about $1.5 billion annually. 

Most of the past criticism of intelligence 
operations has been directed at the Central In- 
telligence' Agency. It was blamed for the fail- 
ure ’of tlie 1931 Bay of Pigs Invasion, where it 
not only had charge of planning the operation 
but carrying it out. The "company”— as it is 
sometimes known — was also strongly^, criti- 
cized for its handling of the U-2 incident in 

““ 


y) 


V 


1930. 
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authorized -activities near Army facili- 
ties. ; 

Prime Target ■ 

Most of the past criticism of intelli- 
gence operations has been directed at 

V. -r. 1 % -1 f r 


By NATHAN MILLER 

! Editorial r.esscrch Reports 

^ Washington 

•i The .United States still is trying to g ence operations has Deen curecicu at , 
’ find an acceptable formula for mixing the CIA. It was blamed for the fail- y 
undercover .operations with democ- mi-oMhe 1961 Bay of_Pigs .invasion, 

• racy. The latest disclosure that the 
'.Army has been spying on thousands of 
civilians -again raises questions about 
the seemingly uncontrolled .growth of 


. intelligence operations in this country. 

Most of the Army’s civilian-watching 
began in 1967 when it was called in 
to deal with racial and antiwar dis- 
turbances. Pranking officers discov- 
ered thov had no information on po- 
’ tential troublemakers. An orgnniza- 

• : tion called Continental United States 
: Intelligence was set. up to get it. Be- 
- fore the unit was disbanded in 1969, 

it had fed the names of some 18,000 
civilians into- its computers, dossiers 

• and files. 

f In the wake' of charges that this was 
the entering wedge of the police state, 
Defense Secretary Melvin P. Laird 
last Dec. 23 ordered a shakeup of mili- 
tary intelligence ' operations to place 
them under stricter civilian control. 
1' Laird said he wanted Jo make sure 
these activities were “completely con- 

' — :_i * + fi C/ll f Q fl]] 


: sistent with constitutional rights, 
j other legal provisions and national se- 
! curity needs.” 

; Meanwhile, it was reported yester- 
! dav that the Army has ordered a 
“purge” of the files at its counter- 
intelligehcc headquarters at Ft. Hola- 
bird, Md. However, -the directive per- 
mits continued spying on some civili- 
ans, 4tch as those engaged in attempts 
to subvert military morale or m un- 


wherc it had charge of planning the 
operation and carrying it out. The 
“company”-— as it is sometimes known 

also was strongly criticized for its / 

handling of the U2 incident in 1960. V 

More recent -was the outcry in 1957 
when it was disclosed- that the CIA 
was using dummy foundations to fund / 
the National Students . Association, V 
cultural organizations and the inter- 
national operations of some unions. 
Plans were announced to study the 
possibility of creating a quashpublie . 
agency to handle such transactions, 
but no report was made. 

Spying bn civilians goes much fur- 
ther than Army snooping on politicians 
and potential troublemakers, accord- , 
ing to Sen. Sam J. Ervin, D-N.C. -. His 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights has scheduled hearings for Feb. 

23 in an attempt to end what he has 
called “this warfare on the American' 
people.” . . 

Ervin has charged that the Civil 
Service Commission keeps a total of 
15 million .names in a security file. 
Thousands of other names are being : 
fed into the computer of the Justice 
Department’s Civil Disturbance Group. 
The Secret Service has a computerized 
list of activities. The Department of 
Transportation' has an electronic dos- 
sier of 2.6 million Americans who ever- 
had a driver's license suspended or 
revoked. America is well on 'die way 
to becoming a dossier society. 
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All For Intelligence 

President Nixon is said to have difficulty 
ascertaining what all the federal intelligence 
agencies do, and with how much money and 
manpower. And if the President cannot figuie 
out what all the espionage is about, how can 
Congress, or the public? 

Thus Mr. Nixon should have thorough sup: 
port if he undertakes any real reorganization ' 
of the various intelligence '.arms— the Central'. 
Intelligence Agency, along with agencies of the 
Defense, Justice and Slate Departments and, at 
times, the FBI. .Mr. Nixon has asked his staff 
to survey this abundance of intelligence effort 
and to report back with ideas about cutting spy 

expenses. ' : 

Mr. Nixon is the first President really to at- 
tempt to make fiscal or any other kind of sense 
out of the intelligence apparatus, though had 
he lived John Kennedy might have tried, con- 
sidering the CIA blunder in the Bay of 1 igs 


'fiasco. One of the worst features of so-called 
intelligence is that it is not entirely that; it has 
too often been involved in paramilitary ven- 
tures far beyond data gathering. 

' Most citizens probably thought the CIA was. 
supposed to bring all this together, and then 
'President Eisenhower no doubt thought he was 
co-ordinating something when he set up the 
•U.S. Intelligence Board, but the various agen- 
cies still go their own ways with an estimated 
- 200,000 personnel and a similarly estimated 
expenditure of 3.5 billion dollars a year. 

Aside from saving money, reorganization 
could result in more competent intelligence. 
But in this mysterious field governmental re- 
organization may be more difficult than any- 
i where, else. _ • . . . i 
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Despite Nation's Mood oi Withdrawal , 
President Strives i or Strength Abroad 

Following is the seventh and last in a series of articles 
exploring the- Nixon Administration's style in foreign policy: 

By MAX FRANKEL 

Special to Tl'.s Xtw Ycrk Time . _ . * ; 

; WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — _ an( j f 0l - other reasons as well 
fhe men and minds at work on — the President has further en- 
foreign policy have changed, hanced the power of his office 

The techniques and tactics of haTTad To 

American diplomacy have - eld some tact ; ca i ground to a 

changed. The troops are coming , nore aS sertive Congress and an 

out of Indochina almost as fast impatient public. Bv concen- 

as they once went in. The cast 'trating decision making in the 

of leadin- characters on the White House, he has been able 
Of cam t> . cnaiact<-rs on toe d - se his own mix 0 f stra- 

world stage has cr.a.nged and tegic and politic ai calculations 

the rhetoiic with which Wash- and to shield the process from 

ington addresses them has challengers in Congress and 

changed even morel Most strik- among the public. 

1 ingly, the people of the United Signs of Declining Influence 

States have changed their view As t h e series of articles about 

of the world overseas. the foreign-policy process in 

Yet halfway through Prcsi- The New York Times reported 

dent Nixon’s term the principal '^^tSl To^epts In The 
goads and ambitions . ot Amer- £, jx * on years have been devei- 
ican foreign policy have hardly op ‘ ed by the president and his 
changed at all. ■ ' energetic adviser on national 

Mr. Nixon’s Administration security, Henry A. Kissmgei. 

. . . . . , Th» series found a further 

looks outward in the oefen>e of d(; ^* e Jn the in{lu ence of the 

America.!) Interests though the statG Department, continuing a 
country is looking inward now trend that developed through- 
for a period of rest and re-j out the nuclear age. It alsc 
construction. found a decline in the.Penla- 

. ... , . . won’s influence over foreign pol 

l Even in withdrawing troops F^\ so for a combination o: 
from Vietnam, the President reason( j s — although militarj 
seeks to achieve the objectives i ea dsrs have regained some 
that prompted massive inter- voice in planning. policy and 
vention in the first place. P' a T a rnR i or r0 ‘ c in ^ execu 
Even in the face of weariness 10 .p be articles reported a, lacl 
; with obligations abroad, he in- 0 « cohesion in ' the conduct o 
. tends to conduct a forward di- foreign economic policy ant 
; plomacyand to keep troops and intelligence operations— -flaw-. 

: navies across the seas to assure that the Y/hite House ®s rec 
. . ,, ognized and moved to remedy 

. influence in distant places. Yesterday’s report focusei 

Even' amid economic stress on the still -ill-defined stirnn; 

i and demands for mw. priorities, in Congress to ? 

•he intends to remain p^-em- f rend towar d Presidential powe 
■ment in weaponry and to re- and tQ reta ; n a measure of a 
' tain the capacity to contest any j east restraining influence ove 
expansionist impulses in the foreign and military policies. 

■ Soviet union and Communist ' Such studies of . conceale 
Pbim bureaucratic bargaining an 

. . continuing political . maneuvt 

In sum. President Nixon has cannat be definitive. Withi 
labored to protect and to per- cver y trend there can be 
' feet the foreign-affairs concepts countertrend. Even minor ep 
of the last two decades against sodes produce J[ recon ^‘^ 
the widespread disenchintmentj testimony and endless conm 

with Vietnam 


allure of insular doctrines. 

To cope with those tensions 


oped by the President and his 
energetic adviser on national 
security, Henry A. Kissinger. 

The series found a further 
decline in the influence of the 
State Department, continuing a 
trend that developed through- 
out the nuclear age. It also 
found a decline in the_ Penta- 
gon’s influence over foreign pol- 
icy — a ] S o for a combination of 
reasonds — although military- 
leaders have regained some 
voice in planning policy and 
play a major role in its execu- 
tion. 

The articles reported a, lack, 
of cohesion in the conduct ofj 
foreign economic policy and; 
intelligence operations— flaws; 
that the White House has rec- 
ognized and moved- to remedy. 

Yesterday’s report focused 
on the still-ill-defined stirring, 
in Congress to capitalize on s 

public sentiment, to check tnc f 
trend toward Presidential power 
and to retain a measure of at 
least restraining influence over 
foreign and military policies. 

' Such studies of . concealed 
bureaucratic bargaining and 
continuing political maneuver 
’ cannot be definitive. Within 
' cvery trend there can be a 
; countertrend. Even minor efn- 
t sodes produce irreconcilable 
t i testimony and endless contro- 

, -For example, an account of 
" irritation in the State Depart : 


ment because the Pi evident had even tougher than subordinates 
pre-empted its plan, to publish thought wise, 
last year a major definition of ‘ . „ 

foreign policies evoked new and Reaction to Challenge 
conclusive evidence that the Like Presidents John F. Ken- 
department knew' ail along, of nedy and Lyndon 15. Johnson, 
Mr. Nixon’s intention to pro- Mr, Nixon has often reacted to 
dtice his own report. The White challenge as if it were a de- 
House staff had several- times liberate test of his willingness 
solicited the department’s help and freedom to act. 
and did not sense a possible 1 It was largely to demonstrate 

,-that American commitments 

“ . , .. would not be eroded even by 

Articles on Policy strife at home that he decided 

f rorn start to brave the 
Available as ^political storm's and to with- 

Pamr.Met ‘ draw on 'y gradually from Viet- 

1 . nam, without a deadline. Sim- 

The- scries of seven art!- ilarly, it was largely to forestall 
cles on foreign policy pub- miscalculation in Moscow that 
lishc-d by the New York he has given more explicit 
Times in the last week is pledges of support to Israel and 
available' in a pamphlet, kept more troops in West Ger- 
which can bo obtained from . - , ,. , . 

the Public Relation?. Depart- jmany than some of his adviseis 
ment, The New York Times, deemed necessary.' 

New York, N.Y. 10036. : Moreover, by concentrating 

The price, is $1 and bulk th definition and the ar- 

rates are available. ... , , . . . 

ticulation of foreign policy at 

, .'• , 'the While House, the President 

conflict until close to publica- . ,• f uis nh 

tion day. At the department, has Ken abie to adjust his ob 

however, officials continue to' ijectives abroad to tne often- 
insist tii’t they were dsliber- 'contrary political pressures St 
ately crowded out of the home. He has been eager to 
pictuce reach decisions from a central 

Feelings of mistrust and perspective in order to protect 
rivalry are probablv more in- his brand of globalism from 
tense than The Times was able what he deems to be tne do- 
to document. T’nev inflame the mestic threat of isolationism, 
talk of a gossipy town; beyond He has proclaimed an ambigu- 
that tl-ev bear on the extent to ous “doctrine” that essentially 
which the White House will .preserves commitments over- 
admit departmental officials to iseas while trying to .soothe 
its policy councils and on the i anxiety about them in the 
zeal and imagination those of-JUnited States. It put forward 
ficiats will bring to Presidential guidelines for -future military 
I directives aid and involvements that nei- 

' In every branch of govern- ther altered nor criticized past 
ment the line between effective 1 practice in any significant way, , 
and tidv control from the top,: but the pioposals wore shrew d- 
as sought by. Mr. Nixon, and'ly calculated to reaffirm the 
constructive use of the ex-: self-evident reluctance of, the 
pertise of the huge Federal country to repeat the Vietnam 
establishment is most delicate experience, 
and difficult to locate. Yet even some Operations Expanded 

fa 5S 

agernent of international affairs Nixon has .actually expanded 
t leaves the question of what dif- ®°'} 1e . American operation, in 
1 ference it all makes to the Indochina with the stated pur- 
:! substance of his policies. • P? sc of facilitating an earlur 
' The most conspicuous conse-‘ disengagement. 

quence is that he has imposed He nl . oved tha 
1 on all major policy decisions threatening miUtaiy lnteiven- 
: h"s person Hsense of the rivalry , tion in the M.dd e East jn the 
ii with the Soviet Union. He has,i ho P e S W P 

=! fowa Wmsdf qa S iousiy^; tr ^ 3 Sf KoTea^Td 

r to negotiate for accon.modatoa Qther inactive theaters to win 
t in regions °‘ comhet and fo^ and b , jc consent for 

r some moderation in the arms . . . y . f orC es in 

ra-Buthehasinsist^onp™ 

ceding • .rom a P« e « He has twice reduced the 
i strength, both personal and miHtary budget t0 prC serve sup- 

! CambTdfa to Cuba‘tb the Mid- of cosl, y wca P ons 

S d!5 Ms He h a 's abandoned talk of in- 

" ' V ;° U th InH tT d Toostra e ternationai crusade and ideals 

t : haf vfanteT To show' himself, expectations of American lead- 
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A CONFLICT almost as old as democratic government it- 
self is raging anew in Washington these clays. The 
issue is the accessibility of information about Government op- 
erations. This conflict often pits the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch .against Congress, regulatory agencies against 
consumer interests, bureaucrats against environmentalists. 
Congress against the voter, the courts against the bar and, 
at times, the news media against all of them. At its highest lev- 
els, the pitch of the argument is tuned by public dis- 
quietude over the war in Southeast Asia, and by public 
■concern Test new foreign undertakings, veiled in secrecy, 
lead to new military commitments, if not to new wars. 

A current cliche from the political lexicon the peoples 
right to know”- — marks the battlefield but does not exactly il- 
luminate it. This lofty phrase was first used a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by the late Rent Cooper, then executive director 
of the Associated Press. “It means,” he explained, “that the 
Government may not, and the newspapers and broadcasters 
should not, by any method whatever, curb delivery of any in- 
formation essential to the public welfare and enlightenment.” • 
The Constitution, as it happens, does not provide for any 
' such right. The courts, moreover, have never interpreted the 
First Amendment— which prohibits Congress front abridging 
freedom of speech or the press— as requiring the Gov- 
ernment to make unlimited disclosures about its activities. 

Delicate Activities. Indeed, an uncurbed “right to know” 

; collides dramatically with what might be called “the right 
not to know.” Ever since governments were first conceived 
by man, public officials have argued that certain delicate ac- 
tivities of the state were best conducted in secrecy— into!- • 
ligence operations, for instance, or diplomatic dealings. In 
.the U.S., specific provisions for secrecy have quite often 
been enacted by Congress, as in the acts establishing the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Congress has also allowed business enterprises the 
Tight to hold inviolate their trade secrets, processes and 
many other internal operations. 

In addition, the courts have upheld the validity of legal stric- 
tures concerning the substantial privacy of federal income 
tax returns, the raw investigatory files of the FBI, testimony 
given to federal grand juries, the confidential nature of the 
doptor-patient relationship, and a host of other matters. 
More often than not. Presidents have been able to shield 
their personal subordinates and the internal papers of their 
Administrations from investigation by either Congress or 
the press on the grounds of “executive privilege.” 

Many historians, philosophers and journalists agree that 
there have to be certain checks on the unlimited right of 
the public to knowledge about its government. Clinton Ros- 
siter, a leading historian of the presidency, counted executive 
secrecy in diplomacy an essential prerogative of a President. 
Columnist Walter Lippmann, in his classic The Public Phi-' 
losophy, observed that only within an ideal society, where 
laws of rational order prevail, is there “sure and sufficient 
ground for the freedom to speak and to publish.” Even 
James Russell Wiggins, former editor of the Washington 
Post and an articulate spokesman for press freedom, takes 
no unlimited view of “the right to know.’ While decrying 
the proliferation .of governmental secrecy, he writes: We 
can give up a tilde freedom without surrendering alt of it. 
We can have a little secrecy without having a Government 
that is altogether secret. Each added measure of secrecy, how- 
ever, measurably diminishcs our freedom.” 

Secret Details. The question arises whether or not too 
' many measures of secrecy have been imposed upon the con- 
duct of public affairs in America. A case in point is the ex- 
traordinary number of military and diplomatic agreements 
the U.S. has made'in recent years with an assortment of al- 
lies and satellites. Many of these treaties in disguise involve 
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nien or equally inquisitive congressional investigators. 

Consider Laos. It is no secret any longer that the U.S. is 
today deeply involved in an undeclared -war there, allied 
with the supposedly neutralist government of Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma against the North Vietnamese and the Pa- 
thet Lao. Yet only after. Senator Stuart Symington’s For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee looked into the matter, against 
the wishes of the State Department, did the American pub- 
lic learn in detail how U.S. aircraft based in Thailand were / 
bombing northern Laos, tho'ClA was guiding the operation's/ 
of Mco tribesmen, and the U.S. was providing millions in mil- 
itary assistance to Souvanna Phouma — all clear violations 
of the 1962 Geneva accords on Laotian neutrality. 

Among the reasons for secrecy about Laos advanced by 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William Sullivan was 
that the U.S. wanted to avoid forcing the Russians into tak- 
ing “official” cognizance of activities about which they 
knew only unofficially. Plaintively, Senator Symington sug- 
gested that the U.S. public had a valid interest in knowing 
what was going on in Laos, since “we could run into the 
same kind of escalation as we did in Viet Nam.” 

Symington’s subcommittee also uncovered, for the first, 
time, details of secret agreements with Ethiopia dating hack 
to 1960, under which the U.S. has armed a 40,000-man 
army at a cost to the American taxpayer of $159 million. Al- 
though the extent of U.S. arms assistance to Emperor 
Haile Selassie is still cloaked by security, State Department 
officials admit that U.S. bombs and ammunition have been 
used against insurgent rebels and that U.S. military advisers 
supervise the training of Ethiopian troops. In defense of 
this agreement, Assistant Secretary of State David New- 
som told the subcommittee that disclosures about Ethiopia 
had not been made- because of “the great sensitivity” of the 
Emperor. Presumably, in State Department thinking, the 
“sensitivity” of the 'American public and Congress to this 
major diplomatic undertaking was of lesser importance. 

Too Much “Exo'is." Occasionally, the Government’s con- 
cern for secrecy affects not only the public's right to know 
but its own efficiency of Opcratio.n. When officials of the 
Water Pollution Control Administration flew to New. Or- 
leans recently to investigate a fire on an offshore oil drilling 
platform in the Gulf of Mexico, they discovered that the rel- 
evant papers had been locked up by the Interior .De- 
partment's Geological Survey, which was responsible for 
supervising the drilling. A recent study of the State De- 
partment's operations found that too many reports from the 
field were being marked - “exclusive” or “no distribution’ 
(“Exdis” and “Nodis” in Stale lingo). As a result, so much cur- 
rent information is restricted to senior officials that the judg- 
ment of their subordinates is often irrelevant or out of date. 

Information gathered at the taxpayers’ expense is often 
kept secret for no better reason than apathy or red tape. 
When Dr. J.B. Rhine of Duke University, the noted expert 
on parapsychology, was asked recently to undertake some re- 
search for the Department of Defense, he agreed — but at 
the same time inquired why an 18-year-old study of his on 
the training of dogs to detect land mines had never been 
made public. Apparently - , no one had bothered to declassify 
the material. A more pressing case of bureaucratic inep- 
titude involves the Atomic Energy Commission, which holds 
literally thousands of research papers and reports in clas- 
sified storage. The material' cannot be released because the 
commission- cannot hire the personnel needed to declassify^! 

even though the reports would be of significance for the 

peaceful development of atomic energy. 

The -Government's predilection to do as much as .possible 
in secrecy also affects domestic issues of fairly diicct con- 
cern to the taxpayer. Environmentalists opposed to devel- 
opment of the SST, for example, have had difficulty gain- 

: WfSSiMIftlltl, Tu£ 

that the report is a “presidential document” and thus not sub- 
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Frank A. Capell is a professional intelli- 
gence specialist of almost thirty years’ 
standing. He is Editor and Publisher of 
the fortnightly newsletter, The Herald Of 
Freedom, has contributed to such impor- 
tant national magazines as The Review Of 
The News, and. is author of Robert F. 
Kennedy — A Political Biography, The 
Untouchables, and other books of inter- 
est to Conservatives. Mr. Cap ell appears 
frequently on radio and television, lectures 
widely, and never fears controversy.- He 
lives in New Jersey, is an active Cath- 
olic layman, and father of seven sons. 

b'The Central Intelligence Agency was 
established in 19-17 after its wartime 
predecessor, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (O.S.S.), was exposed as thoroughly 
infiltrated by the Communists. .Let us 
examine some of that O.S.S. personnel. 

In 1948, former Communist spy Eliza- 
beth Bentley appeared as a witness before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. On Page 529 of the formal 
report of those Hearings is the record of 
Miss Bentley’s testimony about intelli- 
gence she received from Comrades inside 
O.S.S. while she was operating as a Soviet 
courier: 


All types of infor/nation were 
given, highly secret infonnation on 
what the OSS was doing, such as, 
for example, that they were trying 
to make secret negotiations with 
governments in the Balkan bloc in 
case the war ended, that they were 
parachuting people into Hungary, * 
that they were sending OSS people 
into Turkey to operate in _ the 
. Balkans, and so on. The fact that 
General Donovan [head of O.S.S. ] 
was interested in having an ex- 
change between the NKVD [the 
Soviet secret police] and the OSS. 


V 


That’s right, O.S.S. and the N.K.V.D. 
were working very close indeed. 

( Wren asked what kind of information 
Communist O.S.S. operative Maurice 
Halperin gave her rcr PP/cPY:frfe crtQ Chw 
Soviet Union, Miss Bentley testified: 


"Well, in addition to all the information 
which OSS was getting on Latin America, 
he had access to the cables which the OSS 
was getting in from its agents abroad, 
worldwide information of various sorts, 
and also the OSS had an agreement with 
the State Department whereby he also 
could see State Department cables on 
vital issues.” .Halperin was Chief of the 
O.S.S. Latin American Division at the 
time when, as Miss Bentley ha's sworn, hi 
was one of her contacts in a Sovie 
espionage ring. 

Carl Aldo Marzani was Chief of th 
Editorial Section of the O.S.S. Marzai 
has been several times identified undi 
oath as a member of the Comnnmi 
Party. Using the most highly classifie 
information, he supervised the making ■ 
charts on technical reports for higher eck 
Ions of the Army, the Navy, the Joi 
Chiefs of Staff, and the O.S.S. Comra 
Marzani made policy decisions and wa: 
liaison officer between the Deputy Chici 
of Staff of the Army and the Office o f 
the Undersecretary of War. 

When questioned before a Congres 
sional Committee, Irving Fajans of O.S.S 
took the Fifth Amendment rather tha 
admit to his Communist Party rtiembt 
ship and long history of activities < 
behalf of the Soviets. Comrade Faja 
was a key O.S.S. operative despite t 
fact that he was known to have been 
member of the Communist Party and 
have served in the Communists’ Abrahr 
Lincoln Brigade in Spain during the ye: 
1937-1938. * 

Robert Talbott Miller III was anotl 
contact of Soviet courier Elizabeth Bei 
ley. An O.S.S. employee assigned' to t 
State Department, he was Assistant Ch 
in the Division of Research. On a' trip 
Moscow, Comrade Miller married a me 
ber of the staff of the Moscow News. 

Leonard E. Mins, a writer who h 
worked for the International Union 
Revolutionary Writers in Moscow a 
written for New Masses, was also on t 
staff of the top secret O.S.S. Coinrr 
Mins took the Fifth Amendment rati 

to deny that he was.a Soviet agent ever 
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